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Notes. 
“ MONSIEUR VALENTIN.” 


A lady correspondent has gently, we might say 
tenderly, reproached us for having omitted, in the 
last number of “ N. & Q.,” all reference to Bishop 


Valentine and the festival of lovers. The reason 
forthe omission may be shortly given. All that 
could be said of the good man and the festival has 
been already said, over and over again. This, at 
least, in as far as it relates to England. Shall we 
be so fortunate as to recover the good will of our 
fair reprover if we say a word or two touching the 
saint and what is thought of him in France,—in 
short, about, if he may be so called without irre- 
verence, Monsieur Valentin? Essayons. 

Where (to begin with) does Monsieur Valentin 
first tarn up? Well, almost naturally, perhaps the 
earliest occurrence of the term “ Valentine,” as 
signifying a lover, is to be found in Rabelais 
(1485-1553). In the eighth chapter of the third 
book (Pantagruel), the author supports certain 
Rabelaisian assertions by saying, “ temoing Vivar- 
diére, ce noble Valentin.” ‘In the glossary to the 
Paris edition (Desoer, 1820), “ Valentin” is inter- 
preted “ galantin”—=a gallant. In the Amsterdam 
edition, 1741, the word “ Valentin” has a more 
extended illustration. “ It is the custom in several 
cities of France, on the evening of the first Sunday 
in Lent, for the little people of the streets to assign, 





by loud cries, to the young girls of the place 
their Valentins, and to the young fellows their 
Valentines; in other words, gallants to the damsels, 
and mistresses to the youths. It is clear from this,” 
says the editor, “that Valentin is a diminutive of 
galant, and as in old romances no chevalier pre- 
sumes to declare his love to a lady till he has dis- 
tinguished himself by his prowess in combat, it is 
possible that Valentin and galant are derived 
from valens. Moreover, this same word Valentin 
formerly also signified a dealer in jewellery and 
fine things known by the name of galanteries.” 
The writer then quotes from Gille d’Aurigni’s 
Ordonnances sur les Faits des Masques the follow- 
ing passage, printed at the end of the Arréts 
@ Amour, by Martial d'Auvergne :— 

“Item, est defendu & tous marchands de draps, de 
soye, ou de laine, chapeliers, plumaciers, brodeurs, 
valentins, vendeurs de masques et parfums de refuser 
prester, bailler 4 crédit leurs denrées aux compaignons 
masquez sans fraude, depuis la veille de Saint Martin 
d'Yver jusques a la semaine sainte inclusivement, en 
baillant par les dictes masquez leur grivelée, pourveu 
qu’au precédent ils n’ayent esté cadellez et attachez.” 

In the sixteenth century, the date on which the 
French swains paid their devoirs to the nymphs 
was not on our Valentine’s Day, but Innocents’ Day, 
or Childermas, the 28th of December. The former 
took upon themselves the right to enter, on the 
morning of the anniversary, the houses of friends 
and neighbours, and, wherever they found a nymph 
still in bed, they proceeded to administer a chas- 
tisement for her laziness. Of course this could be 
avoided by timely rising; yet occasionally there 
were daring damsels who remained snugly and 
defiantly in bed, but these claimed exemption from 
the penalty by exhibiting the arms of France 
painted upon them in a way which Voltaire and 
Rabelais would have been delighted to describe, 
and which “ N. & Q.” need not attempt. 

In Lorraine and Bar the custom of couples be- 
coming each other’s Valentine prevailed at the 
ducal court as well as it did in villages, where it 
is still said to linger. In the accounts of the ducal 
household at Nancy there is the entry of a sum 
expended by the Duke Charles III. for a gift to 
the Countess of Salm, “who had been his Valen- 
tine.” This was very common on this side the 
Channel in the seventeenth century. 

In that century, in the year 1669, the Paris 
publisher, Cl. Barbier, put forth an octavo of a 
hundred and twenty-six pages, called Valentins, 
Q estions @ Amour et autres Pidces Galantes. <Ac- 
cording to the preface, the writing of such pieces 
of love and gallantry was of a remote origin :— 

“The play of Valentines was invented a long time 
ago; but it is only recently that Valentines have been 
versified. Those upon which I have put my hand are 
to be found in this book. Now, the sport or game of 
Valentines, to be played properly, must be played in 
this way. The written names of thirty men and thirty 
women must be put into sixty different pieces of paper; 
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therewith sixty different madrigals, or verses, must also 
be put up. The name of a man and that of a woman 
are then drawn from the separate collections; also a 
madrigal for each, which madrigals are then read aloud 
to see what each person says tothe other. Whether 
the replies are applicable or not to the persons, the 
result is often most amusing, and I hope that the variety 
of epigrams in this volume will divert the reader.” 

The collection consists of sixty-two madrigals, 
three letters (prose), and questions on love matters, 
in prose, with the replies in verse. 

ng after the memory of St. Valentine had 
died out in France, while “l'amour galant” sur- 
vived, a lay impostor was introduced in his place. 
The French newspaper, La Liberté, on the 21st of 
December, 1869, after stating that an innocent 
new game, called “Les Annonces Rimées,” or 
“ Rhymed Advertisements,” was likely to be very 
popular throughout the winter, remarked :— 

“ After all, this is no novelty ; it is simply a renewing 
of what is very old. In the ‘grand siécle’ people played 
at that rhyming game; but it was called the game of 
Valentines, from the humble name of the inventor (!). 
In court and city Valentines were for some time all the 
rage, but they suddenly ceased after the Duke de Che- 
vreuse had killed, in a duel, a gentleman who had sent 
him a Valentine, in these words :— 

* Monseigneur le Duc de Chevreuse, 
L’air faux, l’eil pourri, la dent creuse.’” 

Further information concerning the French Va- 
lentine our fair correspondent will find, for the 
seeking, in the books named above, and in one 
which has not been named, the Intermédiaire, the 
index to the last volume of which has been to 
ourselves a useful indicator. Having said thus 
much, we return to England, and boldly assert that 
our old love poetry is better worth reading, and 
keeping in memory, than all else that has been 
said or sung upon the subject, put together. We 
part from the saint and the subject, with Ben 
Jonson’s view of both, as he has set forth in A 
Tale of a Tub:— 

* Bishop Valentine 
Left us example to do deeds of charity, 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
The weak and sick, to entertain the poor, 
And give the dead a Christian funeral. 
These were the works of piety he did practise, 
And bade us imitate,—not look for lovers, 
Or handsome images to please our senses.” 

There only remains to be said, that in Mr. Bar- 
ing-Gould’s Lives of the Saints a dozen different 
saints and martyrs, of the name of Valentine, are 
noticed, with the places where their relics are now 
deposited. The name was a common one; but 
we cannot do better than remain devotees of the 
bishop whose teaching is conveyed to us in the 
above words of Ben Jonson. Ep. 





THE CATACOMBS AT ROME AND ELSEWHERE. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 

Since writing my former notes on this subject 

I have found, in a book entitled Belfast and its 








Environs, with a Tour to the Giants’ Causeway, 
published in Dublin in 1842, a curious account of 
what have been hitherto regarded as ancient coal 
mines, but which, it is thought, there is the 
strongest reason to believe are ancient catacombs. 

Ballycastle is a town in the county of Antrim, 
on its northern coast, about three miles south-west 
from Fair Head, and twelve miles east from the 
Giants’ Causeway. There is coal in the neighbour- 
hood of Fair Head. The coal was attempted to be 
wrought about the year 1770, but without success, 
After mentioning these particulars, the book re- 
ferred to then goes on to say (p. 120):— 


“Tt has been a subject of some discussion at what 
— the coal mines were originally worked. In 
{amilton’s letters, it is related that, in 1770, the miners, 
in pushing forward an adit towards the bed of coal, at 
an unexplored part of. the Ballycastle cliff, unexpectedly 
broke through the rock into a narrow passage almost 
choked up. Two lads were sent forward, who soon found 
themselves in a mine [?], branching off into numerous 
apartments, in the mazes and windings of which they 
were completely bewildered, and were finally extricated 
not without some difficulty. On being examined, it was 
found that this had been an extensive mine [?], wrought 
in the most expert manner, the chambers regularly dressed, 
and pillars left at proper intervals to support the roof. 
Remains of the tools |?] were found, and even some of 
the baskets used, but they crumbled to pieces on being 
touched. The antiquity of these works was inferred, in 
the first instance, from the non-existence of any tradition 
in the country referring to them ; and still further from 
the sparry incrustations which covered the sides and the 
pillars. A difficulty seems to arise from the impro- 
bability that, in a country known, as Ireland is, to have 
been covered with woods in the times of the first English 
settlers, the inhabitants should have recourse to such a 
laborious process as mining to procure fuel. ‘ From 
recorded evidence,’ Mr. Hamilton states, ‘it appears 
almost certain that the mine could not have been 
wrought at any period subsequent to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that is, later than the year 1602; and whoever 
shall launch forth into the annals of Ireland during the 
preceding ages will find himself extremely embarrassed 
to discover any moment of time at which either the 
means, or the necessity, of the kingdom could admit of 
it, until he shall have reached the peaceful shore which 
bounds the turbulent chaos of events that succeeded the 
eighth century. In fine, the discovery of this colliery [!] 
is one of those proofs which, without directly deciding 
either time or persons, tend strongly to show that there 
was an age when Ireland enjoyed a considerable share of 
civilization. Yet most of the English writers, conceiving 
this desolate and distracted kingdom to have been natu- 
rally such as they found it, eagerly pronounced it, with 
all the intemperate bitterness of enemies, to be a nation 
without laws, without monuments, without records, 
without any traces whatever of former civilization; but 
many things, which have still escaped the wreck of time 
and the fury of invaders, concur in demonstrating this 
to be a hasty assertion.’ The correctness of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s judgment in assigning so remote a period, as we have 
seen he has done, to the original working of these 
collieries, is established satisfactorily by some facts 
noticed by Mr. Barrow in his tour, to which | tour] we 
have already adverted. First, no trace of blasting ap- 
pears, which leads to the inference that the colliery was 
worked before the discovery of gunpowder; next, the 
wicks of the candles were formed of rags; but still 
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further, the stone hammers which were found in the 
mine were of the rudest and most ancient form. Mr. 
Barrow states that one which he obtained, of a form 
nearly globular, and of which he has given an engraving, 
was of ‘ponderous and close-grained basalt, about four 
pounds in weight, some being heavier and others lighter. 
Agroove was made, evidently with difficulty, round it, 
the ends meeting in a flat surface underneath, against 
which the wedge that was used to tighten the shaft of 
the hammer appears to have been placed, which shaft 
was probably a twisted withe of willow or hazel, or a 
strap of tough hide passed round the groove.’ The stone 
implements, as well as the axe-heads and flint arrow- 
heads, and other weapons of similar materials, preceded, 
beyond all doubt, the introduction of metallic arms and 
tools.” 


The reason why the excavations have been 
supposed to be coal mines has no doubt arisen 
from this, that those who have hitherto written 
about them were not aware what else they 
could be ; and besides, in this case the catacombs 
exist in proximity to coal, which is not the 
case in Italy and other countries. There can be 
no reasonable doubt, however, that the Cimmerii 
or Cymry might, and no doubt would, where coal 
was found in connexion with their catacombs, avail 
themselves of its advantages. Perhaps readers of 
“N. & Q.” in the county of Antrim will examine 
the excavations, and make the results known. 

And now, as bearing on the point in issue, what 
is the original meaning of Antrim? But as I 
have taken up enough of the space of “N. & Q.” 
on this occasion with reference to this subject, I 
shall defer my further remarks thereon to a subse- 
quent number. Henry Kitcour. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ As You Like It,” Act 11. sc. 7.— 

“ Till that the very very means do ebb.” 

All interpretations proposed for this verse seem 
to me unsatisfactory, as they have no reference to 
the metaphor of the sea and its tides. At length 
a correction suggests itself to me from the Mer- 
chant of Venice, iv. 1 :— 

“ And bid the main flood bate his usual height.” 

I would substitute “ mains” for “ means,” and 
understand it as an implied comparison of a 
wealthy citizen’s affluence to the “ main flood ” or 
springtide, which yet is reduced to an ebb by the 
extravagance of his wife, “the city woman.” We 
know that the higher the flood, the lower is the 
ebb. mS. &. 


“ As You Like It,” Act 11. sc. 4.— 

“T'll go sleep if I can: if I cannot, I'll rail against 
all the first-born of Egypt.” 

What is the precise meaning to be attached to 
this speech of Jaques? Johnson believed that 
the phrase “first-born of Egypt” referred to the 
high bors or great men of the world ; but surely 
the associations connected with the first-born of 





Egypt were those of the plague, and Jaques’s 
allusion would refer rather to doomed or stricken 
men. Nares says, in his Glossary, that he knew 
no other instance of the phrase. Have any of your 
readers ever met with it? SPERIEND. 


“Hamer,” Act 1.sc.3.—Mr. Beaue’s readin 
(5" S. iv. 182), “ Most select and generous chieft 
in that,” may be “ true, natural, and grammati- 
cal,” but it seems to lack force and probability. 
There are many renderings of this passage, and yet 
I venture to think the true meaning is sufficiently 
simple. If we read,— 
** And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that,” 


—we can understand that the French nobles were 
lavish both of pains and expense, “chief in that” 
particular of the habit, 
“ Costly as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy.” 
W. Wuiston. 


Brocues (5 §. iv. 223.)—This word seems to 
mean the covering of the lower part of the male 
person in that once well-known poem, The School- 
mistress, by Shenstone. It occurs in the graphic 
description of the whipping inflicted on the idle 
boy by the schoolmistress with her birch-rod for 
neglecting his lesson :— 

“For, brandishing the rod, she doth begin 

To loose the Lrogues, the stripling’s late delight.” 

VIRGA. 


SHAKSPEARE ILLUsTRATIONS.— THE SEVEN 
AGEs.— 

“Into how many ages is mans life divided? 

** Mans life by the computation of Astrologers, is 
divided into seaven ages: over every one of which, one 
of the seaven planets is predominant: the first age is 
called infancie, which continueth the space of seaven 
yeares. And then the Moone raigneth, as appeareth 7 
the moyst constitutions of children, agreeing well wit 
the influence of that planet. 

“The second age named childhood, Jasteth seaven 
yeares more, and endeth in the fourteenth of our life. 
Over this age, Mercurie (which is the second sphere) 
ruleth ; for then children are unconstant, tractable, and 
soone enclined to learne. 

“The third age endureth eight yeares, and is termed 
the strippling age : It beginneth at the fourteenth yeare, 
and continueth until the end of the two and twentieth. 
During which time, governeth the planet Venus: For 
then we are prone to prodigality, gluttonie, drunken- 
nesse, lechery, and sundry kindes of vices. 

‘The fourth age contayneth twelve yeares, till a man 
be foure and thirtie, and then is he named a young man. 
Of this age the Sunne is chiefe Lord: Now a man is 
wittie, well advised, magnanimous, and comming to 
know himselfe. 

“The fift age is called mans age, and hath sixe and 
twentie yeares for the continuance thereof, subject to 
Mars ; for now a man is stout, covetous, and worldly. 

“The sixt age hath fourteene yeares, that is, from 
three-score, till three-score and fourteen. This age is 


termed Viridis senectus, that is, flourishing olde age, 
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of which Jupiter is master, a planet significant of equity, 
temperance and religion. 

S The seaventh and last (by order) of these ages con- 
tinueth the residue of a mans life. This age, by the 
meanes of that planet Saturne, which is melancholick 
and most slow of all other, causeth man to be drooping, 
decrepit, forward ; cold and melancholick.”—Vaughan’s 
Directions for Health, Sth ed., 1617 (first published 
1602). 


“ A humane body in its variation and surcrease, may 
be similized to the nature of the 7. planetts, viz. milkie 
enfancie to Luna, the pratling Schoole age to Mercury, 
the juvenall flowring May time to Venus; the florishing 
and resplendent middle age to Sol; the virile and dare- 
ing manhood to Mars; the better tempered and advized 
governing to Jupiter; the highest soule flying, and de- 
— body moveing, to Saturne.”—Done’s Polydoron, 
probably published early in the seventeenth century. 

Faustarr oN Honour.—There is a curious 
parallelism in Guzman d’Alfarache :— 

“Here (Guzman) thou shalt see what a kinde thing 
Honour is: It is the sonne of Nothing; the Child that 
knowes neither father, nor mother; the Earth's off- 
spring, being raised out of the dust thereof; it is a fraile 
Vessel! full of crackes, of flawes and of holes, uncapable 
of containing any thing in it that is of any moment or 
worth.* Favour hath endeavoured to mend this broken 
Bucket, and to stop the Leakes thereof with clouts and 
with ragges ; and putting thereunto the rope of private 
interest, they now draw up water with it, and it seemed 
to be very beneficiall and profitable unto them. 


“ Why shouldst thou keep a stirre, and trouble thy- 
self for that, which to-morrow is to be no more, and 
when it is at the most is of no long continuance? What 
doest thou, or any else know, what is become of the 
Mayor domo to King Don Pelayo, or of the Chamber- 
laine to Conde Fernan Goncales? They had honour, 
and they held it, but neither of them, nor that, is any 
memory remaining. So shalt thou the next day be for- 
gotten, as if thou hadst never beene at all.”—Aleman’s 
Guzman d’Alfarache, translated by Mabbe, 1623. 


“ CHAIRBONNE ... Porsson,” All’s Well, i. 3.— 
Many years ago your old and valued correspondent 
Mr. Bews. Easy contributed an interesting illus- 
tration of this passage. Vaughan, however, cites 
another proverb on the subject :— 


“ He that loves yong flesh and old fish, loves contrary 
to reason— 
* Qui veut jeune chair et vieux poisson 
Se troue repugner a raison.’ ” 
Directions for Health, 1617. 

“ AccommopaTED,” 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2.— 

“*Cel. Comment entendez-vous ce mot s’'accommoder ? 

“ Phil. Jay voulu dire que chacun s’en sert.A sa 
poste. Or scachez que ce mot s’accommoder est aujour- 
d@’huy accommodé a toutes choses. 

“Cel. Voila bien des nouvelles. Mais comment? 

“ Phil. On dit...s’accommoder des habits de quelcun : 
s’accommoder du cheval de quelcun, s’accommoder de la 
femme de quelcun: 4 quoy il ne faut point d’exposi- 
a 

“Cel. A ce que je voy, il ya beaucoup de nouvelles 
sortes d’accommodations. 





* The original has “el hijo de nadie, que se levantd 
del polvo de la tierra siendo vasija quebradiza, llena de 
agujeros, rota sin capazidad que en ella cupiera cosa de 
algun momento,” &c., ed. Amberes, 1736. 





“ Phil. Encores y ena-t-il une outre ceste-ci: quand on 
dit, Il l’a bien accommodé, en parlant d’un que queleun 
aura bien batu,” &c.—Estienne, Deux Dialogues du 
Nouveau Langage Francois, Anvers, 1583. 

C. Etxiot Browne, 





“Kine”: “Kye”: “Swive.”—These forms 
have already been much discussed, but, as it 
appears to me, without arriving at a right con- 
clusion (see “ N. & Q.,” 4". xi. 345). Refrain- 
ing from further reference to what has already 
been said about them, it is my aim simply to show 
that kine and swine are but modified forms of the 
obsolete plural in en of cow and sow. The words 
belong to the northern parts of Britain ; they re- 
quire, therefore, to be analyzed with special refer- 
ence to the dialectal peculiarities which there 
prevail. One of these is that the rounded o-sounds, 
and others besides, of the south of England become 
flattened and attenuated into ai, i, and ee. A 
Scotchwoman, being remonstrated with by her 
landlady on account of a too obstreperous display 
of animal spirits, the result of indulgence in spirits 
of another kind, retorted, “I pee my wee (pay my 
way), and what is’t to you?” The words both, 
cloth, proof, and spoon become baith, claith, prief, 
and speen in Scottish. In the Lancashire dialect 
pound is pronounced as paind. It is hence evident 
that cowen, by contraction kown, would be ordi- 
narily pronounced as kain or kine. Again, kye, in 
Old English cy, similarly investigated, will prove 
to be simply an abbreviation of kine. A peculiarity 
of the Scotch dialect is the suppression of the 
liquids, 1, m, n, at the end of words. Thus we 
have ha’, wa’, frae, and upo’, for the words hall, 
wall, from, and upon. As an instance directly to 
the point, we find in Burns’s Poems (“To William 
Simpson—Postscript ”) “ stick and stowe,” instead 
of “stick and stone.” Kye or cy, therefore, instead 
of being a plural of cw by vowel change, is merely 
a colloquial contraction of kine. 

To come to the word swine, the regular plural 
of sow is sowen. To account for the form swowen, 
as easily changed into swine as cowen into kine, we 
have the fact that in many languages o-sounds, in 
the middle of a word, had a tendency to develope 
an intercalary w before or after them. In the 
Cockney dialect, gwyne represents the word going. 
This tendency is remarkable in the French 
diphthong oi, the words bon soir, for instance, 
being so sounded as to admit of being travestied 
into “Bob swore.” But independently of ex- 
traneous instances, we find palpable evidence of 
such a dialectal peculiarity in the west of Eng- 
land, possibly through a Danish influence, where 
boy is pronounced as bwoy. In the song of 
“George Ridler’s Oven” (5™ §. ii. 112), we find 
the words go, pot, and coat represented by gwo, 
pwoot, and ewoat. Again, the Uld English word 
suster (sister) occurs in the A.-S. Chron., under 
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A.D. 888, as sveostor.* These considerations seem 
to furnish irresistible evidence that sowen would 
often be pronounced as swowen, and that swine, 
therefore, is truly the normal plural of sow, slightly 
modified. The objection that swine cannot be 
founded on sow, on account of the latter term 
being restricted to a female pig, whereas the 
former applies to the whole porcine genus, is 
removed by the fact that several words originally 
and properly referring to sex have since been used 
as generic terms. The word child strictly implies 
a female, and is still used in that sense in the 
south-west of England; yet it is now a generic 
term for offspring of either sex. So stag properly 
signifies 2 male, and was used in that sense not 
only in the case of quadrupeds, but even of a 
gander and cock (Morris’s English <Accidence, 
p. 87, ed. 1872) ; yet staghound is now synonymous 
with deerhound. The words kine, kye, and swine 
are, therefore, susceptible of a rational explanation 
by a reference to the times and regions in which 
they originated, and need not be regarded as mys- 
teries only to be accounted for by hav ing recourse 
to gratuitous assumptions. ok 


AUGUSTINIANS are, according to Bailey, “heretics, 
called also Saucramentarians, holding that the gates 
of heaven are shut till the resurrection.” This 
sentiment appears to have prevailed amongst some 
of the clergy of and after the Reformation, but not 
all. In the church at Wrexham, North Wales, 
there is a fine monumental design of the last judg- 
ment by Roubiliac. The tomb is represented as 
falling in pieces, and the beautiful figure of its 
tenant appears clothed, wonderfully expressed. 
Marguerite de Valois, Duchess of Alencon, after- 
wards Queen of Navarre, a woman of eminent 
piety, a friend of Calvin and of the Reformation, 
had varied feelings upon this subject. Marguerite 
used to say to those who discoursed to her of 
death and of the hi ‘ppiness of heaven, “ All that 
is indeed true, but we must continue a long time 
dead under the earth before we come to the « enjoy- 
ment of happinesss.” In her published writings, 
written at the end of October, 1549, less than two 

months before her death, she explicitly asserts the 

blessedness of the souls of the good immediately 
after death, and in confirmation of it quotes our 
Lord’s reply to the repentant thief : : “To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise ”—a much more 
comfortable and more spiritual doctrine than the 
other. J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


Tue Reticion or Joun Srvart Miti.—In 
reading the autobiography of this great man, I 
was so much struck with the following passage 
that I “ made a note of it” :— 

“ Since then (his wife’s death) I have sought such alle- 





Svustor in some MSS. 








viation as my state admitted of, by the mode of life which 
most enabled me to feel her still near me. I bought a 
cottage as close as possible to the place where she is 
buried, and there her daughter (my feliow-sufferer and 
now my chief comfort) and I live constantly during a 
great portion of the year. My objects in life are solely 
those which were hers ; my pursuit and occupations those 
in which she shared or sympathized, and which are in- 
dissolubly associated with her. Her memory is to me a 
religion, ‘and her approbation the standard by which, sum- 
ming up as it does all worthiness, I endeavour to regulate 
my life.” 

With this passage J. S. Mill closed the first 
part of his work in 1861, not taking it up again 
for nine years ; and we may therefore regard it as 
& peroration, and the warmest expression of his 
feelings. I have italicized the most striking 
clauses in the quotation, because they would be 
almost as applicable in the mouth of a Christian 
speaking of Christ, as they were in the mouth of 
Mill speaking of Mrs. Taylor. And yet this man, 
whose mind is amongst the keenest this century 
has produced, failed to perceive that he had fallen 
into that position which he affected to despise. 
Although he had deliberately set aside the adora- 
tion of God, yet, being a man, he must obtain 
some objective rule of life ; and this he found in 
the approbation of the admirable lady whom he 
married. W. Hz 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“ AFTERNOON -y? "—In a late number of 
Chambers’s Journal (Nov. 20, 1875) it is asserted 
that “afternoon tea is a ‘a product of advanced civi- 
lization”; this little meal being generally sup- 
posed to have first come into vogue during the 
last decade or so. Like many other presumed 
novelties, however, it is merely the revival of a 
custom of the last century. Dr. Alexander Car- 
lyle, in his Autobiography, p. 434, describing the 
fashionable mode of living at Harrogate, in 1763, 
writes :— 

“ The ladies gave afternoon's tea and coffee in their 
turns, which, coming but once in four or five weeks, 
amounted to a trifle.” 

H. A, Kennepy. 

Junior United Service Club. 


Tue Sovrnern Cross.—A note on the late 
Mr. R. S. Hawker’s Quest of the Sangraal, p. 32, 
informs us that there is an ancient legend to the 
effect that the star which guided the wise men to 
the infant Saviour was not a single star, but the 
five stars which make up the Southern Cross. 
These stars, it is held, were miraculously created 
on that occasion. This is pretty as a legend, but 

gather from some expressions in the note that 
some persons are inclined to petrify the poetry 
thereof into a physical fact. Will some one, 
learned in the history of astronomy, tell us when 
the Southern Cross is first mentioned? I have a 
strong impression that we have records of it far 
earlier than the birth of our Lord. GuIs. 
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Etectric TELEGRAPH INVENTED IN 1787.— 
Arthur Young (Travels in France, &c., pp. 65-79, 
editions 1792-94) states that on Oct. 15, 1787, he 
saw at a mechanician’s, M. Lomond, at Paris, a 
room with a cylindric electric machine and pith- 
ball electrometer. A wire connected this appa- 
ratus with a similar one in a distant apartment. 
Two or three written words given to monsieur in 
the first room caused him to set his electrometer 
in motion, which made the other one to correspond 
thereto. In this second room madame read the 
letters (A, B, c) from the pith-ball motions there. 
Thus A. Young says they “ have invented an alpha- 
bet of motions useful for besieged cities’ communi- 
cating outside,” &c. But Volta subitd changed 
motor, though not the principle. 

S. M. Dracn. 

Upper Barnsbury Street. 


Tue Consucat Srate.—The following lines, 
said to be on a tombstone in the churchyard at 
Croydon, are perhaps worthy of a corner in “ N. 
& Q.” :— 

“ They were so one, it never could be said 

Which of them rul’d, or which of them obey’d ; 
He rul’d because her wish was to obey, 

And she, by obeying, rul’d as well as he: 

There never was between them a dispute, 

Save which the other’s will should execute.” 


E. H. A. 


How Myrus Arisz.—A few weeks ago a lady 
told me in all seriousness that the Prince of Wales 
had bought from Mr. Plimpton his patent for 
roller skates, and that threepence out of every 
sixpence paid at the rinks for the use of skates 
went to the Prince. The story was too absurd for 
me to give it a moment’s credence, and I could 
only wonder how it had found its way into people’s 
mouths. This morning (Dec. 18), however, I found 
a very probable solution of the difficulty in the 
advertisement columns of the Daily News, for 
there, in an advertisement of a skating-rink com- 
pany in the process of formation, I read the follow- 
ing :— 

It is intended to use the ‘ Plimpton’ patent skate, 
under an agreement entered into with Messrs. Prince, of 
Prince’s Club, who are identified with, and holdan interest 
in, the patent.” 

The name “ Prince” had gradually and uncon- 
sciously been turned into “ the Prince of Wales” ! 

F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


SatrricaL Heratpry.—The following piece of 
satirical heraldry occurs on the last page of March- 
mont Needham’s Short History of the English 
Rebellion, completed in Verse, 4to., 1661 :— 

“The Coat of Arms of Sir John Presbyter. He 
beareth parte per pale indented, God’s glory and his 
own interest : over all pleasure, honour, profit counter- 
changed : ensigned with an Helmet of Ignorance, open’d 
with confidence, befitting his degree. Mantled with 





Gules and Tyranny, doubled with Hypocrasie, over a 
wreath of Pride and Covetousnesse. For his Crest 
a sinister hand holding up a Solemn League and Cove- 
nant reverst and torn. In a Scrole underneath the 
shield these words for his motto, Aut hoc aut Nihil. 

“ This Coat of Armour is dupall'd with another of four 
pieces, signifying thereby his four matches. 

“ The first is of the Family of Amsterdam. She bears 
for her arms, in a field of Toleration, three Jewes heads 
proper, with as many blew caps on them. 

“ The second is the house of Geneva. She bears for her 
Arms, in a field of Separation, marginal Notes on the 
Bible false quoted. 

“The third is of the Countrey of New England. She 
bears for her Arms a Prickear’d Preach-man percht 
upon a Pulpit proper holding forth a Schismatical 
Directory. 

“The fourth and last is of Scotland. She bears in her 
Escutchion the field of Rebellion charged with a stool of 
Repentence.” 

GIs. 


A Srrance Corncipence.—A country priest, of 
a notoriously bad character, had a dispute about 
money matters with the tax-collector of the dis- 
trict, who soon afterwards disappeared, when a 
strong suspicion arose that the priest had mur- 
dered the man. About the same time a man was 
executed for highway robbery, and his body was 
gibbeted in chains by the roadside, as was then 
(1650) the custom. The friends of the highway- 
man came one night and took his body down, so 
that they might bury it; but, being disturbed, 
they threw the body into a pond near the priest’s 
residence. Shortly after, some men in dragging 
the pond for fish brought up the body in their nets, 
and it was immediately said to be the body of the 
tax-collector, and the finger of suspicion was pointed 
at the priest, who was arrested, tried, and con- 
demned. He most solemnly protested his inno- 
cence ; but, when the day of execution arrived, he 
admitted that he had murdered the missing man. 
“ But, nevertheless,” said he, “I am unjustly con- 
demned, for the tax-collector’s body, with that of 
his dog, still lies buried in my garden, where I 
killed them both.” Search was made, when the 
bodies of the man and dog were found in the place 
described ; and inquiries brought to light the secret 
of the body found in the pond. Gilles Menage, 
born at Angiers, 1613, was engaged as counsel in 
the above curious trial. Frepx. RULE. 


Tae Weatner.—Jan. 22 is the Feast of SS- 
Vincent and Anastasius :— 
“ Remember in St. Vincent’s day 

If the sun his beams display, 

’Tis a token, bright and clear, 

That you will have a prosperous year.” 
Saturday, Jan. 22, was a fine winter day: let us 
hope it will fulfil the prediction to all the readers 
of “N. & Q.” J. C. 


RoMANESQUE.—We are indebted to the Rev. 
William Gunn, of Caius College, Cambridge, 
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author of An Inquiry into the Origin and Influ- 
ences of Gothic Architecture, for the introduction of 
this word into the language. See Palmer's 
Perlustration of Yarmouth, iii. 358. Anon. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Rever. Papre Gro. Barrista PERvscuHI 
RoMANO DELLA Compacntia pi GrIESV was the 
author of an Italian work entitled Informatione 
del Regno, e Stato del gran Ré di Mogor, Brescia, 
1759, 12mo., in 71 pp. 

“ There is considerable uncertainty as to the time of 
the birth and death of Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah, 
surnamed Firishtah. General Briggs says that he was 
born at Astarabad about a.p. 1570, and supposes that he 
died in A.D. 1612. M. Mohl, however, places his birth in 
4.D. 1550, and thinks that he revised his work at least 
up to A.D. 1623. Sir Henry Elliot states these differences, 
but has not cleared up the doubt.”— Catalogue of Histori- 
cal MSS., Arabic and Persian, in the Library of the Roval 
Asiatic Society, p. 63, by W. H. Morley, M.R.A.S. ; 
History of India, vi. 209, by Sir H. Elliot, edited by 
Professor John Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 

The Persian words, Firishta and Hindu Shah, 
meaning missionary and Hindu king, forming no 
portion of Mahummad Kasim’s proper name, might 
not the required dates be obtained by inquiry at 
Brescia for information regarding the life and 
travels of the early Indian historian, Gio. Battista 
Peruschi ? E. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Feake Famiry.—Are any of this name now 
living in England who can afford me information 
respecting the parentage of Henry, Robert, and 
Tobias Feake, brothers, or near relatives, who 
emigrated to New England about 1630-1? Henry 
settled at Lynn, Mass., but afterwards removed to 
Sandwich, and subsequently to Newtown, Long 
Island, where he died in the latter part of the 
year 1657, leaving three children. Robert was of 
Watertown, near Boston, Mass. He married, in 
1632, Elizabeth (Fones) Winthrop, daughter of 
Thomas Fones, of London, and widow. of Henry, 
the son of Governor John Winthrop ; was lieutenant 
to Capt. Daniel Patrick, and accompanied him 
and Capt. John Underhill on their removal from 
Boston to Stamford and Greenwich, Conn., in 
1640. Tobias also accompanied Capt. Patrick, 
and after the latter’s death married his widow, and 
removed to Flushing, L.I. 

There was a family of the name living at or 
near Norwich, in Norfolk county, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, and another at Stafford, 
in Staffordshire. Where can I procure pedigrees 
of these families? Was Christopher Feake, the 








Anabaptist preacher, time of Cromwell, of this 
family? At the time of his arrest and imprison- 
ment by Cromwell’s orders, 1653, he had a wife 
and eight children. What were their names? 
Were Samuel and John Feake, the former a 
director of the East India Company, and the latter 
for several years Governor of Bengal, descendants 
of Christopher ? J. J. Latrina. 
64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


Si Perer Lety.—In a work which has acci- 
dentally fallen under my notice, entitled Life and 
Writings of Constantine Rhodocanake, there is a 
portrait of this well-known physician, which is 
said to be after an original of Sir Peter Lely. The 
learned doctor is represented in the robes of an 
order of knighthood, and with the insignia of 
royalty. What proof is there that Sir Peter ever 
painted such a portrait? The internal evidence is 
against such being the fact. Dr. Rhodocanake 
came to England to earn his livelihood as honestly 
as possible, and is not likely to have subjected 
himself to the imputation of being a charlatan or 


buffoon. Had he ever claimed the title of 
“imperial highness,” or appeared in such a 


masquerade costume, surely we should have heard 
of these pretensions through the diarists of that 
period. The portrait appears to me to bear every 
evidence of imposture, the intention, no doubt, 
being to transform the poor alchemist of Lely’s 
time into a personage of importance. P. K. A. 


Coronation Corres or THE “Sun” News- 
paPeR.—I have in my possession copies of these, 
printed in gold, first and second editions, dated 
respectively June 28 and July 6, 1838, containing 
reports of the ceremonial observed on the occasion 
of her Majesty’s coronation. The price of the 
latter edition was ls., at which also the former, 
issued on the evening of the coronation, was sold 
to subscribers only, the immense expense incurred 
in its production having necessitated an increased 
charge to non-subscribers. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me as to this charge, which 
does not appear upon the paper itself, the pub- 
lishers assuming that “the public, who will be 
desirous to possess such an extraordinary specimen 
of the art of printing, will be willing to pay the 
sum which we shall find it necessary to demand to 
cover our expense ”? W. CHAPMAN, 

Waverley House, Kingston. 





Srr Paruie Covurrenay, born in 1404, and 
ancestor of the present Earl of Devon, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Walter Lord eo 
by which marriage he acquired Molland, in Devon- 
shire. 

His second son, Sir Philip Courtenay, had 
Molland for his portion, and married the daughter 
of Robert Hingeston (see Collins’s Peerage, vol. vi. 
p. 471). He was the continuator of the Molland 
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branch of the family, the male line of which failed 
with John Courtenay, Esq., of Molland, who died 
in 1732, leaving a sister and heir, who married 
William Paston, Esq. (see Burke’s Peerage, under 
* Devon”). 

I should be obliged if any correspondent would 
give me the continuation of the family from the 
aforesaid Sir Philip to the above-named John 
Courtenay. C. J. E. 


Kuepive.—One hears just now so much of the 
Khedive of Egypt that it is, I hope, no unpardon- 
able curiosity to inquire what is the precise mean- 
ing of the title Khedive, and from whence it is 
derived. ; 


GuLaApDIATORIA Hersa.—What herb is this? i 
should be much obliged by references to classical 
writers naming it. D. F 

Hammersmith. 


Fountains running Wine.—“ This is no 
Grecian fable of fountains running wine.”—Macau- 
lay, Lays of Ancient Rome, “ Virginia.” Where, 
in Homer or elsewhere, is there reference to such 
fountains ? , 


Waicn 1s tHe Larcest Park in Encuanp ?— 
Until the other day I had always been told that 
the largest park in England was that surrounding 
Grimsthorpe Castle, Lincolnshire, the seat of the 
Baroness Willoughby de Eresby. But I have now 
been told (on what seemed to be reliable autho- 
rity) that Eastwell Park, Kent, is a little larger 
than Grimsthorpe Park. I am unable to give the 
acreage of either park ; but, probably, some cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” can do so. 

CurusBert Bebe. 


Jonas B. Puiturres.—This gentleman, who was 
an eminent lawyer in New York, was author of 
Camillus, and other plays, produced on the Ameri- 
can stage more than forty years ago. I believe 
Mr. Phillips was Assistant District Attorney of 
New York in 1864. Is he still living? If not, 
what is the date of his death ? R. I. 


B. Bsornsen.—Several of the tales of this 
Norwegian author have been translated into 
English. Is Mr. Bjornsen a Lutheran clergyman, 
and is he resident in Norway ? R. Ineuis. 


Triest (Antonius), Bishop or Guent.—Any 
information relating to the public and family 
history of this prelate would be very acceptable to 


Aw Otp Viotry.—I possess a violin with the 
following inscription inside, opposite the left sound 
hole : “‘ Nicolaus Amatus Cremonien Hieronimy 
fili Antoni, 1709.” Can any of your readers 
give me any information about this artist ? 

H. T. Rees. 





CuristopHER UssHer, ARCHDEACON oF AR- 
macGH.—This divine, who was likewise Ulster 
King-of-Arms, was uncle of the celebrated Arch- 
bishop Ussher, and died, without issue, July 25, 
1597. The date of his appointment to the arch- 
deaconry of Armagh has not been given by Cotton 
in his Fastit Ecclesie Hibernica, iii. 45, nor by 
the Messrs. Cooper in their Athen Cantabrigienses, 
ii. 225. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” help me to 
ascertain it ? ABHBA. 


Perrarcu, &c.—I have a copy of the Divina 
Commedia, with the commentary of Lombardi, 
published in five volumes at Padua, in 1822, 
“Dalla tipografia della Minerva.” The editors, 
at the end of their preface, hint at editions in like 
form, &c., of Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso. Were 
these, or any one of them, ever published ? 

W. Rh B. 

Reepham. 


Rev. R. Grsson.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me where the Rev. Richard Gibson, an Epis- 
copalian minister, who was settled over a church 
on Richmond Island in 1637, and about 1640 
preached in Saco and Portsmouth, and returned 
to England about the latter date, took orders ; 
and if any of his correspondence or records of 
that church are in existence? Robert Trelawney, 
Esq., of Plymouth, was the owner of the island 
and surrounding land. S. P. MaysBerry. 


Heratpic.—What are the arms and name, if 
any, belonging to the following crest? It has been 
used for three generations by a Smith. Ona 
wreath arg. and gu. a dexter arm vambraced and 
embowed, holding a broken sword, all ppr. Motto, 
“Honestum quod est decet.” Also I want the 
genealogy of Sir Thomas Richardson, Lord Chief 
Justice to Charles II., and his relationship with 
the Richardsons of Ferring, Sussex. The arms 
are similar—Sable on a chief arg. three lions’ heads 
erased of the field. THEA. 


“ ABBERD.”—What is the meaning of this 
word? It is applied to some low-lying land 
skirting a small tributary of the river Marden. 
The earliest use of the name that I have seen is in 
an inventory of the possessions of the Abbey of 
Stanley, drawn up at the time of its dissolution. 
It is there spelled Abbard. Can it mean “au 


bord ” (ce la rive) ? W. C. P. 
Orrery.—Where can a good orrery or plane- 
tarium be seen? CyRIL. 


ErirarH ox A DAUGHTER OF THOMAS, SEVENTH 
Eart or Ormonpe.—Some time ago there was 
given, in the Transactions of one of the English 
archeological societies, the epitaph on the tomb 
of a daughter of Thomas, seventh Earl of Ormonde. 
A reference to the volume, or a copy of the epi- 
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taph, with a note of its locality, is desired. The 
three daughters of the earl were married to Bullen, 
St. Leger, and Carey respectively. 

P. J. Coca. 


Wuerries.—“ Wherries full of produce pass 
along the streets.”—Thrift, by Smiles, p. 26. In 
what part of the United Kingdom is this word 
used to describe a land carriage ? W. 8. J. 

Carlton Hill. 


“ JABBERWOCKY.”—In the nonsense poetry in 
Alice in Wonderland, called “Jabberwocky,” there 
is a great likeness to some German poetry. It was 
commented on at the time in one of the magazines. 
Could you tell me where to find it? AsHanri. 


Extraorpinary Lonerevity.—Mr. C. J. Pal- 
mer’s Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, vol. ii. 

303, contains an account of a lady, Jane 
Vaughan, “who attained the extraordinary age of 
116 years.” We are informed that she was born 
in 1700, and died May 26,1816. Have the docu- 
ments on which the proof of this extraordinary 
longevity rests ever been carefully examined ? 

Anon. 


Lrevt.-Gen, Sir Arex. Gorpon.—Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” favour me with a copy of the 
inscription from the monument, at Waterloo, to 
this brave officer ? BreEcHIN. 


Tue Hetmet 1n Heratpry.—Does the form 
of helmet descend, or is it personal? For example, 
does the younger son of a baronet carry a baronet’s 
helmet, or the younger son of a baron a baron’s, 
or do they take only the helmet of an esquire ? 

B. R. S. 

Eart Hows anv THE Penys.—I want to know 
the way in which Major-General Hon. Richard 
William Penn Curzon Howe (who succeeded lately 
to the title of Earl Howe, on the death of his 
brother, George Augustus, second earl) is related 
to the celebrated William Penn, of Pennsylvania. 

R. N. J. 





Replies. 


THE O'NEILLS OF FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
(5™ §. iii. 407 ; iv. 130; v. 69.) 

As the person who made the inquiry in “N.& Q.” 
respecting the connexion between the O’Neills of 
France and Spain, and the parent stock of Tyrone, 
I beg to thank Petrus and Mr. Bonararte-Wyse 
for their courtesy in forwarding replies. I regret, 
however, to say that from neither of the communi- 
cations can I clearly trace the line of descent. 

The reply sent by Perrvs does not give any 
particulars by which I could with safety attach 


branches of the family, and a letter which I for- 
warded him through the editor, asking for such, 
was returned by the Post Office, having failed to 
reach him. 

Petrus says that he holds a copy of a Real De- 
spacho (letter of nobility) given to a gentleman 
named John O'Neill, living at Mallorca, in Spain, 
which shows that he is the male representative of 
the house of the O’Neills of Tyrone. The genea- 
logy in this document he says is “ traced up to one 
Terence, brother to one John O'Neill,” who is 
stated to have died in Spain without issue, after 
having been received by the king with great dis- 
tinction; and he makes the inquiry, “Who is this 
John O'Neill and his brother Terence? Can they 
be sons of the great Hugh ?” 

Mr. Boyaparte-WYskE is acquainted with this 
genealogy, and says it “regards exclusively John 
(Shane) O’Neill, third son of Hugh O'Neill, Earl 
of Tyrone,” &c. But to do so it should be clearly 
shown that John had a brother named Terence or 
Turlagh. I have looked over some authorities be- 
sides those given, and have failed to find any such 
name amongst the sons of the Earl, legitimate or 
illegitimate. The five legitimate sons were named 
Hugh, Henry, John, Brian, and Con. Only one 
illegitimate son is mentioned, and he was another 
Con. It therefore appears very doubtful that this 
letter of nobility has any reference to the third 
son of the Earl. 

I think Mr. Bonapartse-Wyse has been misled 
by a paper in the Journal of the Kilkenny Archeo- 
logical Society for April, 1866, written by the 
respected M. de la Ponce, of Tours, which assumes 
that Earl Hugh had two natural sons, viz., “ Tur- 
lough Brasilagh, (? the comma) O’Neill’s son,” and 
Con. The authorities given for the assumption 
are Fynes Moryson and the Annals of the Four 
Masters, p. 629, rect? 659. On referring to them, 
I find that the latter means only a note by the 
editor, and that the former (Moryson) is the real 
authority. Giving an account of the Earl’s army 
in horse and foot, he says, ‘‘Turlogh Brasil’s sons, 
50” (horse). Again, “ Turlogh Brasil’s.sons, 200” 
(foot). These words the note in the Four Masters, 
under heading “ Forces of O’Neill in 1600,” gives, 
in the first instance, as “Torlogh Brasilagh 
O’Neill’s son,” and, in second, “Torlogh Brasilagh’s 
sons.” But, in fact, neither authority would war- 
rant the construction put upon it by M. de la 
Ponce, who evidently was led astray by the note 
in the Four Masters, as any one writing in a 
foreign language might easily be. I may remark 
here that Turlagh Brasilagh was not the base son 
of the Earl, but the legitimate son of Felim Caech, 
the eldest son of Con Baccagh, Lord of Cinel Eog- 
hain, and first Earl of Tyrone. 

With respect to Don Felix, I would be glad to 
know if his pedigree is traced up to Terence, the 





the persons he names to any of the recognized 





brother of John, and through what links. At- 
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taching him to the Fews branch, as Mr. Bona- 
PARTE-WyYsE suggests, might be done, but only 
on very clear proofs. There is a descent given in 
O’Donovan’s Four Masters of this branch showing 
that Art, second son of Sir Turlagh of the Fews, 
had a son named Turlagh, who married and died, 
apparently in Ireland, intestate, after whose death 
his son and heir Arthur took out letters of ad- 
ministration, and entered into possession of his 
roperty. Arthur married, and had two sons: (1) 
Yeal and (2) Owen. Of the latter, no issue is 
iven, but Neal had a son who was living in 1758. 
n this descent there is scarce any room, as I read 
it, for attaching Don Felix to Art, second son of 
Turlagh of the Fews. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1791 there is 
noted the death, at Madrid, of Don Carlos Felix 
O'Neill, aged 110. He was held in great estima- 
tion by the Spanish king, was a lieut.-general, 
and Governor of the Havannah. He is stated, in 
the obituary notice, to have been a son of Sir 
Neal O’Neill, who died of wounds received at the 
Boyne, &c. But, ifason of his at all, he could 
only have been an illegitimate one, as Sir Neal 
left no male issue, and was succeeded in his title 
by his brother Daniel. Could the Don Felix of 
the Archbishop’s memoir, and the above Don 
Carlos Felix, be identical ? 

I regret that neither of the replies alludes to the 
family ennobled under the title of Marquis de la 
Granja, and which still exists in Spain. I am 
very desirous to learn its descent, whether from 
Hugh, the illegitimate (?) son of John, third son 
of the Earl, who was slain at St. Flew in 1641, or 
from Major-General Hugh, of Clonmel and 
Limerick celebrity, or from whom else. 

As to the statement that the O’Neills of France 
have “very serious grounds to claim their descent 
from Hugh, Earl of Tyrone,” I would beg to re- 
mark that, unless the grounds relied on are dif- 
ferent from those put forward by M. de la Ponce 
in April, 1866, they cannot be looked upon as 
satisfactory, the late Mr. Pinkerton having shown 
their value in the Journal of the Kilkenny Archeo- 
logical Society for April, 1867. 

Of the Portuguese family I was not aware till I 
saw the communication of Perrus, and I would 
gladly learn the particulars of its descent, as also 
where a copy of the Real Despacho and memoir 
by Archbishop MacMahon could be seen. 

I fully agree with Mr. Bonararte-Wryse that 
the “essential point” for all the members of a 
family to establish is that they are “scions of the 
true, recognized, and authentic stock.” But to do 
this, not only must their own descent from Patrick, 
Hugh, or John be clearly shown, but also that of 
Patrick, Hugh, or John themselves from the 
parent stock. Tm Eocnary. 








“CoMING THROUGH THE RYE” (5 §. vy. 87, 
116.)—Mr. Buack’s account of the origin of this 
song may seem irreconcilable with mine, but it is 
only because his authority, Stenhouse, withheld 
the information which I have supplemented. 
Stenhouse knew the original song well enough, 
but concealed it under the title of “ the first set.” 
He says :— 

**The words and music of this song, beginning ‘ Gin 
a body meet a body,’ are parodied from the first set, 
which was published as a single-sheet song before it was 
copied into the Museum.” 

He leaves his readers to find out that the “ first 
set” was the English song, “If a body meet a 
body,” that it came from a London pantomime in 
December, 1795, and that the “ parody” first 
appeared in vol. v. of Johnson’s Scots Musical 
Museum in 1797. Stenhouse then goes on :— 

“Mr. John Watlen, musician and music-seller, for- 
merly in Edinburgh, now in London, afterwards altered 
the first strain of the former tune a little, and published 
it with the new words.” 

That is all posterior, and so is Gow’s strathspey, 
called The Miller's Daughter. Johnson, the pub- 
lisher of the Musewm, was as over-national as 
Stenhouse. He professed to give his subscribers 
genuine Scotch songs, and yet, within the first 
twenty in his first volume, are compositions by 
Purcell, Arne, Hook, Berg, and Battishill. He 
carried his collection through in the same style. 
This system has been attended with inconvenience 
to the Scotch themselves. For instance, when the 
late George Thompson wished for a better tune 
than Old Long Syne for Burns’s new song, Auld 
Lang Syne, he selected the air of “ Comin’ thro’ 
the rye,” and adapted Burns’s words to it. They 
are now too firmly united to be severed, but if 
cannot be doubted that Thompson would have 
chosen another tune, a genuine Scotch one, if he 
had known the history. 

A year or two ago I answered an inquiry 
about a Scotch song, and in a following number 
another of your correspondents supplemented my 
account with all the fable of Stenhouse which I 
had rejected. I did not write a second time ; but 
it should be understood by all literary inquirers 
whose aim is truth that Stenhouse is not to 
trusted. For proof, refer to his name in the 
“Index of Subjects” in Popular Music of the 
Olden Time. Wa. CHAPPELL. 


Of the Scottish version I know not any printed 
form earlier than what appears in James Johnson’s 
Scots Musical Museum, vol. v. p. 430 (no date, 
but certainly of 1797), beginning :— 

** Comin thro’ the rye, poor body, 

Comin thro’ the rye, 

She draigl’t a’ her petticoatie, 
Comin thro’ the rye. 

Oh, Jenny's a’ weet, poor body, 
Jenny ’s seldom dry, 

She draigl’t a’ her petticoatie, 
Comin thro’ the rye.” 
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This probably is all that remains of the old song. 
The verses following are well known,— 
“Gin a body meet a body, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye,” &e. 
3ut I do not know of trustworthy evidence fasten- 
ing these to Robert Burns, although the “second 
set” in the Scots Musical Musewm may owe some- 
thing to his hand. His name occurs fifteen times in 
the index of that hundred-songed volume (published 
soon after the death of Burns), but not to this one 
lyric. It is printed among his works, in modern 
editions ; but that counts for nothing. The rye 
certainly refers to the growing crop, not a district. 
Mr. Wm. Cuaprett unhesitatingly pronounces 
the Musewm copy to be an alteration of “a popular 
song, which had been sung in a London panto- 
mime,” viz. :— 
“ Tf a body meet a body going to the Fair, 


»” 


If a body kiss a body need a body care! 


He adds, “The pantomime came out at Christmas, 
1795-6, and the alteration [for the Scots Musical 
Museum] seems to have been made about nine 
months of the publication.” The entry of the 
“original song” (“If a body”) was on June 29, 
1796. The pantomime was J. C. Cross’s Harlequin 
Mariner, music by J. Sanderson, and Mrs. Henley 
sang the song as Market Goody. I venture to 
believe it to have been impossible for Robert Burns 
to have “altered” the song if it were written by 
Cross. For Robert Burns died at Dumfries on 
July 21, 1796, and could not in his condition have 
seen the printed English song, entry of which had 
been made less than a month before. It is worth 
the search, and I feel assured we may find trace 
of the Scottish version of the song earlier than 
Christmas, 1795-6. Sanderson is not unlikely to 
have been acquainted with such a Scottish original, 
and Cross and he may have actually “ altered ” 
from the older version ; for certainly the Scots 
Musical Museum copy fills one of the earliest 
engraved pages of the volume, and was, by no 
means improbably, already on the pewter plate 
months before Burns died. The question involved 
can be answered more decidedly after a search is 
made. Much remains to be done regarding the 
originals of our popular songs. J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


The original words of “Comin’ thro’ the 
rye” cannot be satisfactorily traced. There are 
many different versions of the song. The version 
which is now to be found in the Works of Burns 
is the one given in Johnson’s Musewm, which 
passed through the hands of Burns ; but the song 
itself, in some form or other, was known long 
before Burns. As regards the conjecture of Scoro- 
Americus, that by “rye” is meant a rivulet in 
Ayrshire, that is certainly a novel idea. A refer- 
ence to the song itself will, I think, settle the 
point. In Scotland, at the period when the rye 


has attained a good height, a deal of rain falls, and 
we know that, when the fair sex have to traverse a 
field by a path between standing rye when it is 
wet, the lower garments would naturally become 
very much saturated, or, as the song has it, 
*« She draiglet a’ her petticoatie, 
Coming through the rye.” 

One can imagine also that, going with a fair 
companion through a rye-field, the temptation 
might, to many youthful minds, be strong to take 
a kiss from their sweetheart ; but one can scarcely 
believe such a thing occurring to any one in 
wading through a rivulet. G. W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 


Scoro-Americus asks if this is a field of grain 
or a rivulet in Ayrshire called the Rye. As the 
question comes from a far country, it ought to be 
attended to. I never heard before of the idea of 
its being a stream. I have seen many editions of 
Burns, and I have never seen rye spelt with a 
capital initial: this would seem to settle the 


matter. I should certainly vote for its being a 
field, Tuomas STRATTON. 


Mr. CHAPPELL is wrong in supposing the 
quotation he gives has anything to do with the 
original version of “Comin’ thro’ the rye.” 
Burns took an old and well-known song and 
slightly modified it, retaining the first verse un- 
altered :— 

** Jeanie ’s a’ wat, puir body, 
Jeanie ’s seldom dry ; 
She draigelt a’ her pettiecoatie, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye.” 

“Rye” most certainly means rye, and not a 
river of that name. In the north of Perthshire 
long ago they used to sing another old version, 
Comin’ thro’ the broom,” &e. All the old ver- 
sions had more wit than decency. The best of 
Burns’s songs, such as “Duncan Grey” and 
“Green grow the rashes, 0!” are taken from 
well-known old Scotch songs or ballads. J. H. 


Syowstorms (5 §. iv. 510.)—The snowstorm 
of 1614 is mentioned in many parish registers, and 
it would be interesting to be furnished with the 
exact copy of the entry in that of Wotton Gilbert, 
mentioned by Mr. James. The following is from 
a small pamphlet written by me :— 


“The Durham parish registers record that, ‘A poor 
woman was buryed the vi day of January, found dead 
on Gelegait moor, perished uppon a tempesteuous night 
of snowe w™ was the xviii day of Dec. 1613.’ The 
greatness and duration of this storm may be gathered 
trom the fact that this poor woman was not found till 
nineteen days after she perished in the storm. 

“Stowe, in his annals, refers to the winter of 1613-14 
thus: ‘The 17th of January began a great frost, with 
extreme snow, which continued until the 14th of 
February, and albeit the violence of the frost and snow 
some days abated, yet it continued freezing and snowing 
much or little until the 7th of March.’ Furthermore, 
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there are parish registers in Durham which record per- 
sons being lost in the snow in the years 1619, 1622, 1629. 

“The great storm of 1614 appears to have spread its 
thick covering of crystals over all parts of England, in 
the country and town, ‘to the general losse of farmers, 
grasiers, husbandmen, and all sorts of people in the 
countrie, and no lesse hurtful to citizens.’ However, if 
snowstorms in the city inconvenience the people, it is 
quite a different matter in the country, where the tra- 
veller, farmer, and shepherd are necessitated to traverse 
the extensive moors and cross the wild and exposed 
mountains, which proves a difficult matter indeed when 
all roads are blocked up, fences overblown, and the 
blinding snow, carried by cold winds, precludes the sight 
of any objeet which might otherwise prove a landmark 
toa lost wayfarer. We need not wonder, then, that 
several persons perished, and large numbers of cattle and 
sheep were lost, in thisthe greatest of snowstorms, which 
continued so many weeks, and was reported to have 
been eighteen feet deep in the country, with mountainous 
drifts never since or before witnessed. 

“Tt is thus recorded in the parish register of Youl 
grave in Derbyshire: ‘This year 1614-5, Jan. 16, began 
the greatest snow which ever fell uppon the earth, within 
man’s memorye. It cover’d the earth five quarters deep 
uppon the playne. And for heapes or drifts of snow, 
they were very deep, so that passengers, both horse and 
foot, passed over gates, hedges, walles. It fell at ten 
several] tymes, and the last was the greatest, to the great 
admiration and fear of all the land, for it came from the 
foure parts of the world, so that all e’ntryes were full, 
yea, the south p’te as we!l as these mountaynes. It con- 
tinued by daily encreasing until the 12th day of March 
(without the sight of any earth, eyther uppon hilles or 
valleys), uppon w™ daye, being the Lordes day, it began 
to decrease.’ 

“In Raine’s Note Book (the MS. of which is now lost) 
we find the following, referring to the neighbourhood of 
Barnard Castle-on-Tees :—‘1614. A great snow, the 
deepest ever known, did not yield until 26th Feb. [he 
then names nine persons of Barnard Castle and neigh- 
bourhood who were lost], it was past travelling, but in 
danger of life both for man and beast, by report was six 
yards deep in the country.’ A deep snow forsooth, and 
well might mention be made of the loss of cattle by the 
* North-Country-Man,’ in ‘a plaine familiar talke be- 
tweene a London shop-keeper’ and him on this storm, 
‘imprinted at London in 1615,’ and entitled, ‘ The Cold 
Yeare, a deepe snow, in which men and cattell have 

erished.’ In the parish register of Whickham, Dur- 
am, it is stated that ‘Michael Newton p’ished in the 
snowe, § Feb., 1614: Eleanor Wilson also’: and ‘ Isabel 
Man, Hester Man, these two perished in the snowe the 
= of Feb., and were not found till nowe, 14th Feb., 

“ This great storm, which commenced on the 16th of 
January, began to decrease on the 12th of March, ‘and 
so by little and little consumed and wasted away, till the 
eight and twentyth day of May, for then all the heapes 
or drifts of snow were consumed, except one uppon 
Kinder-Scout [Derbyshire], w™ lay till Witson-week.’ 

“ This great storm was a most disastrous one, having 
cost many persons their lives, and destroyed innumerable 
cattle, and according to the prognostications of the North- 
countryman, the breaking up of the snow would be 
fraught with danger. Somewhat serious results followed, 
but not so serious as might have been expected according 
to the above-named Derbyshire authority, in which we 
find a record of the ‘Hyndrances and losses’ in that 
‘Peake c’ntry by the snowe above sayde.’ First, ‘It 
hyndered the seed tyme. A very cold spring’; second, 
*It consumed much fodder by cause of the multitude of 





sheep and continuance of cold wether’; third, ‘And 
many wanted fewell.’ ‘Otherwyse few were smothered 
in the fall or drowned in the passage. In regard, the 
floods of water were not great though many. The name 
of our Lord be prays’d ! The spring was so cold and so 
late that much cattell was in very great danger, and some 
dyed. There fell also ten lesse snowes in April, some a 
foote deep, some lesse, but continued long. Upon May- 
day in the morning, instead of fetching in flowers, the 
youthes brought in flakes of snow, w™ lay above a foote 
deep uppon the moores and mountaynes. All these 
aforesayde snowes vanished away and thaed with little 
or no rayne.’ 

** Though snow was never more plentiful in England 
than at this time, the great storm was followed by a dry 
summer, at least in Derbyshire. The anticipated dearth 
came, and is thus recorded:—‘1615. A dry summer. 
There was no rayne fell uppon the earth from the 25th 
day of March until the 2nd day of May, and then there 
was a shower; after which there fell none tyl] the 4th 
day of August. (After which tyme there was sufficient 
rayne uppon the earth) so that the greatest part of this 
land, especially the south p’ts were burnt upp, both corne 
and hay. An ordinary summer load of hay was at 2 li., 
and little or none to be gott for money. This p’t of the 
peake was very sore burnt upp, only Lankeshyre and 
Cheshyre had rayne enough through all summer, and 
both corne and hay sufficient. There was verry little 
rayne fell the last winter, but snow only.’” 

I think I have heard that it is not lucky to take 
the dead body of a man lost in the snow into a 
room where there is a fire. 

W. M. Ecce .estoxe. 


I am indebted to Mr. Sotty for some further 
information relative to the great fall of snow in 
1614-15. He says :— 

“I would draw your attention to a little reference to 
the same fact which is given by Camden in his ‘ Regni 
Regis Jacobi I. Annalium apparatus 1615 Febr. Frigus 
intensum et Nix copiosissima: precipué die 12 et 14 nee 
gelu dissolutem ante 12.’ Doubtless the fall varied in 
different parts of the country; but it must have been 
very heavy, or Camden would not have recorded it. He 
begins all his years on the Ist of January (not on Lady 
Day), so I think, no doubt, that he refers to the same 
snow as your old MS. Baker does not mention that 
winter, though he gives an account of the hard winter 
of 1608, when the Thames was frozen over. This frest, 
he says, began in December and lasted till the following 
April.” 

As such information is not easily obtained when 
wanted, I venture to again offer a suggestion I 
made some time since in “N. & Q.” It was that 
its readers should send a short note of the state of 
the weather or roads at any particular time prior 
to 1750. Much light would by that means be 
thrown upon many matters of history or social 
life which are now but imperfectly understood. 

Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“Tue Book,” sy Mrs. Serres (5" S. ii. 321, 
409.)—Is not Mr. Tuoms on the wrong track in 
endeavouring to connect Mrs. Serres with “The 
Book”? The following extract from The Leeds 
Mercury, April 11, 1812, points rather to Qneen 
Caroline than Mrs. Serres: — 
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“Tt is known to our readers that after an inquiry, mis- 
nomered the ‘delicate Jnvestigation,’ which took place 
some years ago into the conduct of a certain illustrious 
Female, a Book was written on the subject of that in- 
quiry, of which Mr. Perceval, the then Chancellor to the 
Princess of Wales, and now Prime Minister to her Royal 
Consort, was the reputed author. This Book, or ‘The 
Book,’ as it has been emphatically called, though origi- 
nally intended to circulate widely both in England and 
on the Continent of Europe, was, it seems, for certain 
reasons of State suppressed; but a few stray copies, some- 
how or other, found their way into Plebeian hands, and 
these copies have been bought up at an enormous price ; 
but, as Mr. Whitbread said the other night in the House 
of Commons, whether out of a public or a private fund 
is not known. 

“Tt happens that the history of a negotiation for one 
of the copies of this Publication has come to our know- 
ledge, and as we had the narrative from a party con 
cerned in the transaction, we have no doubt but it is 
substantially correct. 

“The vender of the stray Book having intimated toa 
leading Member of Administration that a publication 
had fallen into his hands which he supposed Ministers 
would wish to possess, he was requested, after some little 
explanation, to attend the day following at the Council 
Chamber, when he might expect to be suitably remune- 
rated for the surrender of the publication. Punctual to 
his appointment, he was on the day and at the hour 
appointed shown into the apartment, where six or eight 
Honourable and Right Honourable Personages were 
assembled to conduct this ‘delicate all 
whose names have been mentioned to us, but which, as 
we write from memory, we shall not venture to repeat. 
The first question asked was: ‘ Well, Sir, have you got 
the book?’ ‘No, Sir,’ was the reply; ‘I have left it at 


negotiation, of 


the inn, in my great coat.’.—‘In your great coat!’ said 
a Noble Lord, in a strong Hibernian accent. ‘ Was ever 
anything so imprudent; left such a book in your great 


coat, subject to the prying curiosity of the guests at 
these public receptacles! Hasten back to your inn, 
with all possible speed, and bring the book hither with- 
out delay.’ On his return he produced the book, taking 
care, however, to hold it with a firm grasp, and to place 
it at such a distance from the hands of the negotiators 
on the other part as to prevent a surprise, having fallen 
into the vulgar error that courtiers are not always honest 
men. 

‘*You appear, Sir,’ said a Noble and Learned Lord, 
‘to apprehend that force or artifice will be used to 
deprive you of the publication, of which you have in 
some way, no matter how, become possessed ; but upon 
my honour’ (and here his Lordship applied his hand to 
his breast, as is usual when honour is the pledge) ‘ you 
shall experience nothing in this chamber but the most 
correct treatment.’ 

_ “ Encouraged by this declaration, the book was given 
into his Lordship’s hands, and after having undergone a 
general inspection, accompanied with a number of signi 
ficant looks and whispers, one of the members said :— 
‘Pray, Sir, what do you expect for this book?’ ‘Four 
hundred pounds,’ was the reply.—‘Four hundred 
pounds!’ cried a Right Hon. Secretary, in his facetious 
way. ‘You are a Yorkshireman, Mr. D., are you not?’ 
‘I live in that county,’ said Mr. D.—‘ I thought as much,’ 
said the inquirer. ‘This is an enormous sum to ask for 
one book ; you don’t always fix such a price upon your 
publications, I presume?’ ‘ Not always, Sir,’ said the 
vender; ‘but I could, by the publication of this work, 
make more money than I ask you for it ; or I could sell 
it to a London publisher for a larger sum.’—‘ Perhaps 


#0,’ was the reply; ‘but it is necessary to ask you a | 








question or two more before we close this bargain. Have 
you yourself made, or have you allowed any other person 
to make, any copy or extracts from this publication?’ 
‘No,’ said the bookseller, ‘I have not.’—‘ Have you 
suffered any person to read it since it came into your 
possession?’ ‘ No.’—‘ Not even your wife?’ ‘ No.’— 
‘Will you not dispose of it for a less sum than four 
hundred pounds?’ ‘ It is not my intention, gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘to take a less sum.’—‘ Here is the money then,’ 
said one of the party; ‘you have made a very good day's 
work, Mr. D., and we wish you a good morning.’ Mr. 
D. examined the notes, made his best bow, and retired.” 
Cuartes A. FEDERER. 
Bradford. 


Tueornitus Swirt (5 §. v. 60.) — Mention 
having been lately made of this gentleman, I send 
an exact transcript of some MS. notes in a copy of 
a privately printed volume, entitled The Touch- 
stone of Truth, &c., by Theophilus Swift, Esq., 
third ed., Dublin, 1811. The book is in my pos- 
session, and the notes are in the handwriting of, 
and signed by, the Rev. John Barrett, D.D., who 
was for many years a well-known Senior Fellow, 
and likewise the Vice-Provost, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. They are curious and worthy of preser- 
vation, and are as follows :- 


“May 24,1815. When Mr. T.8. paid his addresses 
to Miss D., his wife (from whom he had parted) was 
then living in England. Her death is alluded to in 
pp. 20 & 47 by the words ‘Subsequent Period’; in 
p. 73, by ‘an event which took place about ten months 
ago’; and in p. 141, by ‘ the period had arrived.’ Great 
proof this of the morality and delicacy of both parties, 
who could contract these ties during the life-time of the 
third person. See also p. 37, where he uses the expres- 
sion, ‘a late event.’ 

“ Theoph. Swift died Sep", 1815 (see G. M., Oct", 1815), 
and left two sons: 1. Deane Swift ; 2. Edm. L. Swift, bis 
Ex", & in the Jewel Office in the Tower. 

“ He fought a duel with the D. of Richmond, in which 
he was severely wounded. The cause, a paragraph in a 
public paper, in defence of the Duke of York. Col. 
Lenox conceiving himself aggrieved by the Duke of 
York, fought a duel with him, and the Duke had a 
narrow escape, the ball having grazed his cheek. Mr. 
Swift published a most bitter and exasperating pam- 
phiet. A duel ensued, in which Swift was shot thro’ 
the body; but his antagonist admitted that he had 
behaved with gallantry. It was supposed that thro’ 
a desire of getting some preferment he had embarked in 
this Quixotic adventure ; but all he got was, that the 
Duke of York once sent his compliments of enquiry and 
condolence. 

“Theophilus Swift was author of The Gamblers: a 
Poem, 4to. ; Poetical Address to His Majesty, 4to.; Letter 
to the King on the Conduct of Col. Lenox, 1789; Letter 
to Wm. A. Brown on the Duel of York and Lenox, 1789; 
Vindication of Renwick Williams, co nmonly called The 
Mox ster, 1790. 

“ Aug. 21, 1817. At a Meeting in London, on Mr. 
Owen’s plan, Mr. Swift stated that he held an office 
under Government, which his father had held for 45 
years.” 








editor of St. 
a pulimpsest 
as Codex Z 


Dr. Barrett, I may add, was the 
Matthew’s Gospel in Greek, from 
MS., which is commonly known 
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(Dublin, 1801), and died November 14, 1821. 
He was, undoubtedly, a strange character. 
ABHBA. 


Hornoartu (5" §, iv. 207, 378; v. 57.)\—I am 
much obliged to you for inserting my query on 
this subject ; also to those who have so kindly 
replied to it. They show clearly that our his- 
torians, Charlton and Young, were wrong in saying 
that the Horngarth was in Whitby Harbour. It 
could not be there, as the tide ebbs and flows 
regularly every day. Nor could it be any staith 
or wharf for shipping purposes. 

We certainly had, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, four villages with township fields within ten 
miles of Whitby, namely, Hinderwell, Lythe, and 
Sandsend, in Mulgrave estate, and Rawpasture, in 
Fyling Dales; but only Lyth and Sandsend are 
now used as township pastures, as of old. The 
other two have been enclosed and laid to the 
neighbouring farms. The pastures might be called 
Horngarth, as the place where the horned cattle 
were kept, or because the cows were called to the 
milking-place by the sound of a horn, morning and 
evening ; but they are not now known by that 
name, nor do I think the Horngarth of the abbot 
and those gentlemen who assisted in maintaining 
it was a cottagers’ cow pasture, but the Buck 
Park, in Fyling Dales, where the abbot and his 
homagers kept deer till the dissolution of the 
monastery. King Henry I. and several of his 
successors hunted in it, and rewarded the abbots 
for the privilege, as we see by their several charters 
in the abbots’ chartulary. That park might be 
called the Horngarth, because bucks are horned 
game, so distinguished from hares and winged 
game, which cannot be kept exclusively in a park 
by fencing. Bucks also cast their horns, which 
the keepers generally claim as their perquisites. 
The huntsman also uses a horn to control the 
hunt ; so that Horngarth may apply to the Buck 
Park as well as to a township pasture, but cer- 
tainly not to Whitby Harbour, or to any staith or 
wharf for shipping uses. The Buck Park was in 
Ramsdale, and mostly fenced in by a stone wall, 
much of which is still standing, but dilapidated. 
The beck and boggy places, then, would require 
wooden palings and hecks, which took much wood 
and labour every year to repair them; hence 
disputes and litigations occurred. It is also 
probable that those who helped to maintain the 
park shared, too, in the sport, which even our 
sovereigns esteemed a great favour. 

Ramsdale Beck runs through the park. It 
enters by a fall of more than thirty feet, which 
forms a sufficient fence there ; but the exit is on 
the level, and is now fenced by a swinging heck, 
for it is yet the boundary fence, as when it was a 
park. RicnHarD CRAVEN. 

Victoria Square, Whitby. 





Sayine THE Nicene Creep (5" §. v. 86.)— 
The errors both in saying and singing the Creed 
are numerous and misleading. §. T. P. has pointed 
out the confusion of ideas in reference to the Holy 
Ghost, “ The Lord and Life-giver.” But I think 
he introduces confusion by his following sug- 
gestion. The “ emphasis” is intended to mark the 
distinction between ex, “ out of,” “of the sub- 
stance,” and the mere genitive inflection. The 
defect of the English language misleads those who 
do not know, or have forgotten, Greek. The 
capital in “ Begotten” marks a separate but re- 
peated proposition. The comma after it is almost 
universally slurred. The careful wording of the 
whole statement of the doctrine of the eternal 
generation of the Son requires only clear enun- 
ciation of the terms for perfect apprehension. The 
second Advent with glory is an essential portion 
of the Faith. 

In the third division of the Creed the joint 
worship of the Trinity is propounded as a matter 
of faith. “ Together,” in saying or singing, ought 
to be connected with “ worshipped and ‘glorified ” ; ; 
in the Greek, TULTPOTKY voupevov Kai cvvdoga(o- 
pevov. This also is almost univ ersally disregarded. 

Let me protest here against the omission “of one 
of the notes of the Church—“ Holiness ”—in our 
version of the universal creed. 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 


The unfortunate omission in most Prayer Books 
of the comma after “The Lord,” is probably the 
cause of the mistake so often made by thoughtless 
readers. In the Latin version it is nearly always 
printed “ Dominum, et vivificantem.” “God of 
God” is read by many to show that the “of” is 
not a mere genitive, but represents the é« and de 


of the Greek and Latin. =. Be 


s S$. T. P. aware that in this Creed framed at 
Nice, A.D. 325, it ended with the words, “ I believe 
in the Holy Ghost”? This is stated in the Prayer 
Book Interleaved, at p. 167, published, in 1865 
(the fourth edition in 1870), by the present Rev. 
Dr. Campion, of Queen’s College, and the late 

tev. W. J. Beaumont, of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. The later clauses were said to be added 

at the Council of Constantinople, a.p. 381, and 

at Toledo, a.p. 589. I think these two facts 

bear very much on the “ Filioque.” S. N. 
Ryde. 


“Ts THERE ANYTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN?” 


(5 §. v. 26.)—I shall take it as a favour if 


Mr. Ranpotru will kindly point out to me in 
what part of the Ethics I may find the division to 
which he refers. I know Aristotle fairly well, but 
have no recollection of having seen it. In fact, 
as, to the best of my knowledge, there is no such 
word as Ovpunrixot, I hardly see how the case is 
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possible. As to érifvpytixos, it only occurs 
once, as far as I know, throughout the whole 
treatise, and then in the neuter, in opposition to 
dutixoy, 1, 13,2. It is true Aristotle says, ai de 
rpages Tov avOpwirov ard Ovpot Kai éxOupias, 
“human actions are the result of passion and 
desire (or appetite)”; but he does not lay these 
down as distinctive categories under which man- 
kind is separately classed, but as motive-powers 
acting conjointly in the production of human 
actions. Nor do I anywhere find that “in his 
system @upds is chiefly characteristic of the male 
sex ; ét@vyia chiefly exhibited in children.” He 
merely says that children, with many others, act 
more from ér:Ovpia than zpoaipects, which every 
one must admit. 

Further, he does not, as stated, make dvdpeia 
“the virtue of Ouuds,” but says it is the mean of 
doBos = fear, and Odppos = excessive daring— 
peroTns eoti mepi poBovs kai Gappyn. Nor does 
he go so far as to affirm that gwdpocivy is “ the 
virtue of érvOvpia,” but as a mean respecting plea- 
sures—pecoTns éori rept 7Oovas ” codppocivn, 
and says a man is called temperate from not feeling 
pain at the absence of pleasure, and abstaining from 
it when present. 

Into the protoplastic theory on @upds and 
éxtOvpia I will not enter. Scripture is our only 
authority on all matters connected with the origin 
of our species, and, from the information to be 
gathered there, I find nothing in the shape of data 
on which to found an opinion one way or the other. 

tis worthy of remark that Plato divided the 
animal part of the soul into Oupos and éxOvupia, 
and, so far, exactly symbolizes with Aristotle. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Mr. Ranpotrn might have gone much further 
and deeper. Not only mankind, but the whole 
universe, is made up of opposites and intermediates. 
In fact, one word will describe the entire pheno- 
mena, “variety.” Who wili ever compass a book 
under that title? Another theme would occupy a 
very comprehensive and profound mind, “ Things 
that must be,” though I do not wish to be under- 
stood as a necessarian. J. W. Jevons. 

Nottingham. 


AnTI-ABOLITION-OF-SLAVERY BROADSHEETS 
(5" S. iv. 309.}—On behalf of the library of the 
Cornell University, I should be glad to avail my- 
self of Mr. Biack’s kind offer. This library has 
& collection of works relating purely to slavery 
and anti-slavery, comprising 800 bound volumes 
and nearly 5,000 pamphlets, and including a great 
number of broadsheets, posters, and caricatures, 
as well as files of newspapers. It contains all the 
books treating of slavery from the private libraries 
of the late Samuel J. May (Syracuse, N.Y.), Gerrit 
Smith (Peterboro, N.Y.), and Richard D. Webb 
(Dublin), all noted opponents of slavery, together 


with many books and pamphlets, procured through 

the kind interest of William Lloyd Garrison, 

Wendell Phillips, and the late Senator Sumner. 

It has also received large accessions from the 

Southern States. Witiarp Fiske. 
Ithaca, U.S. 


Curious Errors causeD BY THE Homonymy 
(5% S. iv. 483.)—I question whether either M. 
Camus or the authors cited by him have given any 
good reason to show that malheur and bonheur are 
not derived from mala hora and bona hora. It 
may, indeed, be questionable whether any of the 
philologists cited are of much authority on matters 
etymological. R. 8. CHarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


MINIATURE OF GAINSBOROUGH (5 S, v. 29.)— 
I do not know where the miniature asked for is ; 
but the subjoined notice may be of interest. 
There is a private collection of works by Gains- 
borough which belongs to Rev. W. Green, Rector 
of Steeple Barton, Oxon, and is now at the house 
of his son, Rev. W. E. Green, Avington Rectory, 
near Winchester. 

Portraits. 

1. Mrs. Gainsborough, his wife. 

2. Miss Gainsborough, his elder daughter. 
finished. 

3. Mrs. Fischer, his only other daughter. 
These are in excellent preservation, and are, I 
think, three quarters in length. 

Drawings. 

1. Large crayon drawing: girl on a donkey ; framed. 

2. Charity: the same subject as that of the painting, 
exhibited at the Kensington Museum ; framed. 

3, 4, 5. Smaller drawings ; framed. 

Mr. Green is a relative of the Gainsboroughs, 
and they came into his family by the will of Miss 
Gainsborough, the elder daughter, and have been 
in possession ever since her decease. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


This is un- 


Tue TooTHACHE ASCRIBED TO THE GNAWING 
or A Worm (5 §, v. 24.)—The idea which asso- 
ciates the toothache with the gnawing of a worm 
used to prevail much further south than the 
Orkney Islands. In my native county of Aber- 
deen, the home of many old superstitions and 
customs not met with in any other part of the 
island, the toothache was, thirty years ago, and 
I have no doubt in many parts is still, designated 
“the worm.” I never heard any one seriously 
allege that the decay of the tooth and the gnawing 
pain by which it is so frequently accompanied 
were produced by a worm, but the existence of 
the term furnishes pretty strong presumptive 
evidence that such a belief did prevail in bygone 
ages. ALEXANDER PATERSON. 

Barnsley. 


Sounp 1n Foes (5% §. v. 7.)}—That the signal 








guns were not heard by those in the boat, though 
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they were close to the ship, is curious, but the 
boat might have been much more distant from the 
ship when the guns were firing than when the fog 
cleared. When Gay-Lussac ascended 23,000 feet, 
sound was enfeebled from the rarefication of the 
atmosphere. All sounds are transmitted with 
equal velocity, be they high or low, loud or gentle, 
for sounds of music heard at a distance do not 
change their intervals. Density of medium, when 
there is continuity, appears to aid sound, for if 
you scratch with a pin at one end of a felled pine- 
tree, though inaudible to you, it will be audible if 
a person place his ear at the other end, be the tree 
as long as it may. Franklin, having placed his 
head under water, heard distinctly two stones 
struck together at the distance of half a mile. 
Some philosophers have said that fish cannot 
hear. In a medium that conveys sound thus, is it 
likely? If sound depends on vibration, the cessa- 
tion of sound in a fog indicates non-vibration, and 
shows that the air is not in a state denser than 
ordinary, but less dense, continuity being inter- 
rupted both to the eye and to the ear. If vibra- 
tions are too slow, they convey no sound to the 
ear ; if they are too rapid, they equally escape our 
senses. “ Est modus in rebus” verily is not mis- 
placed on “ this isthmus of a middle state.” 
C. A. Warp. 


“Lexpinc Boxes” (5% §, iv. 512), so called, 
are kept in this parish by voluntary contributions 
made annually, and their management and dis- 
posal entrusted to a lady who has, for a long time 
past, undertaken the charge. Similar ones were 
in use in the adjoining parish of Adderbury when 
I resided there some years back. 

C. Durrett FAULKNER. 

Deddington, Oxfordshire. 


“Tue Unctamep Davonter,” &e. (5 §. 
iv. 512.)—I heard, a considerable time ago, that 
the young lady was subsequently owned and re- 
stored. I regret that Iam not able to recollect 
my authority (which was verbal), but I considered 
it reliable at the time. T. W. Wess. 


A book was published, about the time Mr. 
FENNELL mentions, with the title of the Unclaimed 
Daughter. I had the opportunity of meeting the 
young lady in question on more than one occasion. 
She went by the name of Anna Stanhope, and not 
Lucy Melville. Her protectress was a Miss Ed- 
kins ; and it was generally supposed by those who 
knew her, and saw Miss Stanhope, that the “af- 
fecting history ” was the result of a very romantic 
imagination on Miss Edkins’s part. Miss Stan- 
hope was very little like a heroine of romance. 
Miss Edkins died several years ago, and the “un- 
claimed daughter,” after her death, was received 
(as I am informed) into some charitable institu- 
tion. R. D. S. 





“ RUSSIAN-LIKB APPAREL” (5 §, v. 27.)— 
In D. C. E.’s communication with respect to cer- 
tain orders of the Charterhouse, the above expres- 
sion occurs. Can it be that it is a misprint for 
rufian-like? If not, what is its origin ? 

C. E. H. C. H. 


Erymotocy or “GotpEen” (5" §. vy. 46.)— 
Gold, Golden, found in proper names, are usually 
corrupted from wald. Conf. Goldhanger (Essex) 
=wald-ing (G. wald-ung); and the surnames 
Goldie, Waldie, Goldrun, Waldron. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 
Junior Garrick. 


Tue De BRADEFORDES AND BamBurcu Caste 
(5% S. v. 28.) —The words which your correspondent 
quotes, “ad wardam et ad cornagium,” refer to 
the two ancient duties of Castle ward and Cornage, 
or nontgeld ; the latter is peculiar to the four 
northern counties, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Durham, and Westmoreland. 

Castle ward, in Northumberland, was a contribu- 
tion towards the maintenance and defence of the 
royal castles of Bamburgh and Newcastle. It was 
rendered at first by personal service, but was 
afterwards commuted for a sum of money. Curi- 
ously enough, while the castle ward of Newcastle 
(in the reign of Henry III.) amounted to 331, that 
of Bamburgh amounted only to five marks (31. 3s.). 
This is explained by Hodgson, the historian, as 
possibly arising from the fact that the castle of 

Jamburgh was in existence before the Conquest, 
when money was of much higher value. 

Cornage, or nontgeld (under which name it is 
sometimes met with), seems to have been origin- 
ally a tribute of horned beasts (cornuagium), but, 
like castle ward, was early commuted for a money 
payment :— 

“In the Pipe Rolls of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
it is called Geldum animalium, and in the Durham Pipe 
Roll of the 31st of Henry I. we meet with the expression 
cornagium animalium. In Northumberland the term 
cornagium only occurs, without any adjunct.” —See 
Hodgson, History of Northumberland, part i. chap. vii. 
pp. 258-63. 

Bradford lies about four miles to the west of 
Bamburgh, and the remains of the manor house 
are still in existence. The De Bradefordes would 
pay their contributions of cornage and castle ward 
to the sheriff, who had charge of Bamburgh Castle 
for the Crown. H. F. Boyp. 


Easter on Aprit 16 (5 §. v. 129.)—In an 
essay on almanacs in the January number of the 
New Quarterly, I briefly noticed C. H.’s difficulty. 
The definition in the Prayer Book, as De Morgan 
points out in the Book of Almanacs, is wrong in 
two points. It puts the day of full moon for the 
fourteenth day, and the moon of the heavens for 
the calendar moon. This is the true statement : 
“Easter Day is the Sunday following that four- 
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teenth day of the calendar moon which happens 
upon, or next after, the 21st of March.” 

©. H. has of course taken the moon of the 
heavens, and is, therefore, two days wrong. The 
new moon of the Gregorian calendar will fall on 
March 27, and, therefore, the fourteenth day of 
the moon will be April 9 ; and, as that is a Sun- 
day, Easter Day must be the Sunday after. 

Mortimer CoL.iys. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


C. H, may perhaps find a solution of his diffi- 
culty by referring to the note at the end of the 
table of the Movable Feasts, on the subject of the 
changes consequent on the bissextile or leap year, 
such as the present. The note in question should 
be compared with, and elucidated by, the rule, 
previously given, on Easter Day. 

E. ©. Harrneton. 

The Close, Exeter. 

Grorce Butter or Batiyrraccer (5" §. vy. 
69, 134.);—Lord Vaux represents this family, and 
the pedigree will be found in Burke’s Peerage 
under that title. Gort. 


Tae CHARTERHOUSE: Beavors (5 §. v. 27, 
56, 97.)—Beevers are simply the biberes of the 
Cistercian Rule, the Sempringham Rule, the Bene- 
dictine Rule, dating from that of St. Gall, and 
the Cluniac Rule. It was “potus post Nonam 
in estivo tempore.” Littleton gives, “ Bever, or 
lrinking between meals.” Bailey says, “ A small 
collation between dinner and supper.” 

“The labouring man will take his rest long in the 
morning; then must he have his breakfast: at noon he 
must have his sleeping time, then his bever in the after- 
noon.” —Pilkington’s Works, p. 446. 

Beevers, a draught of beer with a small commons 
of bread and cheese, were regularly issued at Win- 
chester at “ beever time ” in the cloister time of the 
long half about 4 p.m. 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcorrt. 


When I was at Westminster, the small loaves of 
read which we ate in the college hall were always 
called beavers. “Fetch me a beaver” was equi- 
valent to “ Fetch me a roll of bread.” 


G. O. E. 


JusTiFIABLE Homicrpr, on MANSLAUGHTER? 
(5™ S. iv. 27, 76, 116, 192, 329, 455.)—I congra- 
tulate W. S. upon his perception of the real point 
at issue in this discussion. Of course if the bur- 
glary be not consummated by the entry of the thief, 
but be still, after such entry, an incomplete offence, 
my whole argument falls to the ground. But let 
us look at the definition of burglary. Sir Edward 
Coke's definition (adopted by Blackstone and the 
modern text-writers) is “by night breaking and 
entering into a mansion house, with intent to 


4 Steph. Com., 6th ed., 196 ; Archbold, Crim. Pi. 
and Evid., 16th ed., 450). The being in the 
house (even with a felonious intent), or the therein 
committing a felony, appears, I submit, by the 
very definition, to be no part of the burglary. The 
moment the criminal has got any part of his per- 
son, or even any instrument held in his hand (if 
he intend such instrument to assist him in perpe- 
trating a felony), inside the house, that instant 
(supposing the felonious intent to exist) the crime 
is complete, and he may be indicted and punished 
for a burglary (1 Hale, P. C., 555; Fost., 108 ; 
1 Hawk., P. C., c. 38, §§ 11, 12; R. v. Bailey, 
R. & R., 341). After entrance inside there is no 
“breaking and entering,” and it is precisely the 
“breaking and entering” which constitutes the 
burglary. What the offender does afterwards may 
indeed be evidence of the intent with which he 
broke and entered, but it does not make the 
breaking and entering criminal ; the entrance be- 
came criminal because of the intent, not because 
of the act. The “ forcible and atrocious crime” is 
consummated, and therefore there can be no “ pre- 
vention” of it. But I am ashamed to labour 
so obvious a point. Mr. Bovncer’s communica- 
tion does not appear to me to call for any special 
reply. I have not, however (he will please note), 
“conceded” anything to him. If I had thought 
that he was only maintaining a speculation as to 
the verdict of a jury in a particular case, I should 
not have troubled “N. & Go” with a reply : the 
verdicts of juries are incomprehensible. But I 
imagined that your correspondent really wanted 
to know how the law stood. My opinion on that 
head is unchanged, viz., that the act is (upon prin- 
ciple, and in the absence of authority) not justifi- 
able homicide, that it is certainly not manslaughter, 
and that therefore it is most probably murder. 
By the way, as a parting piece of information, I 
may tell Mr. Bouncer that murder is not the 
“oreatest crime in the law book” (whatever that 
may mean). Mippie TEMPLAR. 


Much has been written on this subject by your 
various correspondents, but there is one form of 
homicide to which no one has adverted, and 
which seems to me to require some explanation. 
In an article on “ Ladies and Freemasonry,” in 
5¢ S. iv. 103, it is stated that a lady was once con- 
cealed in a closet, from which she could see what 
was passing in a Masonic lodge. She was, how- 
ever, discovered, and the narrative goes on to say, 
“in the first paroxysm of rage and alarm, it was 
said her death was resolved upon,” &c. The mat- 
ter, however, was compromised. It is a popular 
saying that a person, with a drawn sword, always 
stands at the door of a lodge, in order to prevent 
any one but a Mason from entering. I would ask, in 
all seriousness, if the lady had been put to death 





commit a felony” (3 Inst., 63 ; 4 Bl. Com., 224 ; 





in the first paroxysm of rage and alarm, would 
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it have been a case of justifiable homicide? Is 
there any law that would justify the perpetrator 
in this summary punishment ? 
H. E. Wiixryson. 
Anerley, S.E. 


Musica Revence : “ Hupisras” (5% §. iii. 
325, 393, 456, 519; iv. 277, 295; v. 32.)—I am 
much struck by a passage in Mr. SrepHens’s 
communication (p. 296): “Dr. Johnson was for 
once in error in assuming that the popularity of 
Hudibras waned after the Restoration.” As the 
king had “his own again” in 1660, and the im- 
primatur for printing Hudibras is dated Nov. 11, 
1662, I fail to see how Dr. Johnson, or any one 
else, could have formed such an _ astonishing 
opinion. W. Wuiston. 


Heratopic (5™ S. v. 48.)—No lady, married or 
not, should use a motto under her lozenge, however 
many the family may have. a. 


Sir Henry Worron (5 §S. vy. 67.)\—I think 
there can be no doubt that the “useful apothegm. 
*Disputandi pruritus, Ecclesiarum scabies,’” was 
known long before Wotton’s time. 

Your correspondent G. B. B. does not mention 
that Sir H. Wotton had used it before. 

In the Reliquia Wottoniane (3rd ed., 1672), 
p. 124, “A Panegyrick to King Charles,” the 
phrase occurs. I quote from the translation, the 
original being “ Written in Latin by Sir H. 
Wotton a little before his death” :— 

**There were hatched abroad some years agone, or 
perhaps raked up out of Antiquity, certain Controversies 
about high points of the Creed. Your Majesty with 
most laudable temper by Proclamation suppressed on 
both sides all manner of debates. Others may think 
what pleaseth them; in my opinion (if I may have 
pardon for the phrase) Disputandi Pruritus est Ecclesi- 
arum Scabies (the itch of disputing will prove the scab of 
Churches).” 

That it was a saying in Wotton’s time is self- 
evident. He says, “ If I may have pardon for the 
phrase,” or, in the original, “ Si verbo sit venia.” 

If through the medium of “ N. & Q.” the author 
can be traced, I shall feel much gratified. 

G. W. Narrer. 

Alderley Edge. 


Miscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Edited by 
James Andrew, M.D., and Thomas Smith, 
F.R.C.S. Vol. XI. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

In the present volume of these Reports, edited by 

the eminent physician and surgeon above named, 

there is an essay, by Dr. Norman Moore, which 

will be of interest to many readers of “ N. & Q.” 

It is “On the History of Medicine in Ireland, 

founded on an Examination of some MSS. in the 

British Museum.” These MSS. are full of very 





curious matter, whether relating, as some do, to 
the history of medicine generally, or to that of 
medicine in Ireland particularly. We must 
refer our readers to the essay itself for the details 
of Dr. Moore’s researches in foreign as well as 
home libraries, among Latin and Irish manuscripts, 
the latter being occasionally translations of 
the former. Now and then, the learned leech of 
the Green Isle makes a slip, or adopts that of the 
original MS. For instance, the translator of the 
Lilium Medicine, the author of which was a 
Frenchman, Bernardus de Gordon, says, “ Dubhairt 
Oracius Deceis repetita placebunt édhon is blasta 
ni ur na friotal fa dheich,” which Dr. Moore, who 
gives a very liberal allowance of Irish text, translates, 
“ Horace says, ‘ Decies repetita placebunt,’ that is, 
tasty is the thing that is told ten times,” without 
noticing the error in the quotation (“placebunt” for 
“nlacebit”) from Horace, from whose name the aspi- 
rate seems to have been as readily dropped in Ire- 
land as if that western Britain were within hearing 
of Bow Bells. There is a slip in a quotation from 
Seneca, which is much graver than the one from 
Horace, “ Nunquam nimis dicitur quod satis non 
dicitur.” Dr. Moore translates the Irish render- 
ing of the above, “That is not said too much 
that is not said enough”; but for the second 
“dicitur” we must read discitur, and then we 
have, “The matter is never too often repeated 
which is never sufficiently learned.” Among early 
Irish surgical practitioners perhaps the most illus- 
trious was Diancecht, who, three thousand and as 
many hundred years after the Creation, was ac- 
counted the pagan god of health and healing ; and, 
even in fae eaten “his judgments were first.” 
A chief, aspiring to be a king, named Nuadhat, 
won a victory in which he lost his hand. Such 
defect excluded him from the crown, but Diancecht 
“cured the wound, and fitted on a silver hand. 
Diancecht’s result was brilliant, but his method 
must have been slow, for the king was seven years 
under treatment.” We must here remark that the 
physical defect, which was a bar to the kingly 
office, was not in reality cured, and that Dr. 
Moore is too generous in describing the result 
brought about by his illustrious predecessor as 
“brilliant.” Passing to other subjects, we come 
upon a MS. of 1482, on which is inscribed “a 
prayer for Gerald the Earl, Lord Justice of Ire- 
land, who bought this book for twenty cows.” The 
book was highly valued by a later — who 
wrote upon a blank leaf, “ Charles Hickey is the 
true possessor of this book, and, if it be lost, I 
pray God return it home again, 1680.” In the 
Liliwm, which is divided and subdivided according 
to the parts of the flower, there is an account of 
the incubus, or, as we should say, nightmare, with 
this cure for it :— 

“ First of all, the person to whom this is wont to come, 
let him have a beloved companion who will waken him 
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when he hears him speaking like crying, and who will 
rub his feet and his hands strongly, and will sprinkle his 
face with rose water, and will give an emetic and dian- 
thus, with musk or dicembra, and in such case it may be 
well said, that there is always some Pylades who will 
cure Orestes.” 

The writer accounts epilepsy as rarely curable : 

“And I say this so that when patients come to you 
you may avoid disgracing yourselves by empty and un- 
true promises of curing epilepsy, because every epilepsy 
is eradicated with great difficulty, if at all.” 

There are other samples of Bernardus’s spirit. 
Dr. Moore thinks that his “ observant glance was 
sometimes obscured by the hypotheses engrained 
in his mind.” John of Gaddesden, an Englishman, 
contemporary with Bernardus, has some truths, 
which are now truisms. Among them are his 
rules for health :— 

“If thou wishest to be sound, and if thou wishest to 
have health, Raise from thyself the heavy care, and be- 
lieve that it is idle for thee to wax wroth ; And spare 
the wine and leave the supper; and it is not idle for 
thee To arise after meat, and to shun mid-day sleep.” 

Alas! “the heavy care,” black as ever, still 
sits post equitem on his ride through life. It is 
not hard work that ever killed any man, but the 
anxieties often attending it, the heavy care which 
man cannot raise from off his breast. 

Perhaps as singular a trait as may be found in 
this interesting essay is the one which refers to 
the Mac Duinnthsliebhes :—“ About the year 1200 
they settled in the district now called the barony 
of Kilmacrenan, and became the hereditary 
physicians of the O’Donnells, chiefs of Tyrconnell. 
About ten years ago, when in Kilmacrenan, I 
found that some of the Mac Duinnthsliebhes were 
still living there.” Hereditary chiefs have passed 
away, victims, may it be said? of the system of 
hereditary physicians ! 

Dr. Moore remarks that some of the medieval 
physicians puzzled themselves with singular ques- 
tions. One discussed how it is that a man will live 
longer on bad food than on no food at all. “It is 
quite contrary to logic,” he thinks ; “ but yet is 
asserted on good authority to have been proved 
experimentally.” This reminds us of the Greek 
fable of early school-days,—of the groom who tried 
to keep a horse alive without food, and who was on 
the point of succeeding just as the perverse animal 
died. 

A biographical sketch of the late Dr. Peter Mere 
Latham, by Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., is written 
in true sympathetic spirit. It concludes with these 
words :—“ He had outlived nearly all his contem- 
poraries. Two yet remain... Sir John Coleridge 
is one of these. Both of us, indeed, are now stranded 
upon the fast narrowing sands of time.” Only one 
now remains. Since the above was written Sir 
John Coleridge has passed the barrier which 
divides the two great mysteries—the Here and the 
Hereafter, 


AvTHORS AND Quotations Wantep (5 8. v. 118.)— 

** The frost looked forth one still clear night.” 

Originally from a volume called Beautiful Poetry, 
compiled by Mrs. Coxe. Printed anonymously in the 
just published Philips’s Selection of Poetry for Stan- 
dards 1V., V., Vi., compiled by S. W., edited by Canon 
Cromwell, p. 48. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Is the first line of a poem, entitled The Frost, by Miss 
Gould. 

Herrty F. 

Is this not an indistinct remembrance of— 

* The fox went forth, one moonshiny night, 

And he prayed to the moon to give him good light ’’? 
If so, one version of the so-called Cornish song may be 
found, as The Fox's Foraging Tour, in “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. 
x. 371. Another and shorter version occurs in J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s Nursery Rhymes of England, cxxxiii. 
p. 84. I have often heard the song in Yorkshire. 

J. W 


Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


** And would’st thou reach, rash scholar mine, 
Love’s high unruffled state ? 
Awake ! thy easy dreams resign, 
First learn thee how to hate.” 
Dr. J. H. Newman, Verses, No. xxi. 
** And what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men.” 
ln Memoriam, sec. cxxiv. ed. 1870. 
Wiiuram Tyas. 

“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever,” &c. 
—Charles Kingsley, A Farewell; Poems, Macmillan, 
1872, p. 216. T. W. C. 

Printed also in Mrs. Alexander's Sunday Poetry, 
No. ciii. See also Two Years Ago, p. 353. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
“ Angels, ever bright and fair.” 

They are from “ Theodora,” a very early production of 
Handel’s, if not his first. Frepk. Rve. 

The words are, I think, by Gay. F. 





“T cannot, Lord, thy purpose see.” 
Ascribed to Sir John Bowring. Two verses (? the whole 
poem) will be found in the well-known little book, Gems 
of Sacred Poetry (Religious Tract Society), last article. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“ They dreamt not of a perishable home,” 
begins the third of William Wordsworth’s three “‘ Eccle- 
siastical Sonnets” devoted to description of the inside 
of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. These three are 
numbered 33, 34, 35, in the third part, published in 
1822, the advertisement being dated January 24. See 
vol. iv. p. 308, edit. 1846, Poetical Works of W. Words- 
worth. J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 
* Forgive, blest shade.” 
An epitaph in Brading Churchyard, Isle of Wight; said 
to be by the Rev. John Gill, curate of Newchurch. 
Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
The words are set to music by Dr. Callcott. 
Frepx. Rute. 
It is given in Legh Richmond's Annals of the Poor, 
“The Young Cottager,” p. 242, edit. 1828. 
H. Bower. 





The lines will be found in New Selection of Hymns for 
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the Use of Schools, published by William Oliphant, Edin- 
burgh. ‘They were composed in September, a 
LINDIS. 
I have seen this epitaph attributed to Mrs. Anne 
Steele. HERMENTRUDE. 
It may be found in No. 6 of Novello’s Musical Times. 
: J. W. EB. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 
The Day of the Funeral, of the Duke of Wellington, 
was by the present Dean of Chichester, the Very Rev. 
J. W. Burgon, B.D. Cc. P. E 


Mrs. Swirrs, the widow of our late correspondent, 
whose loss is much regretted, writes:—“I wish to 
correct an error in the article which you were kind 
enough to insert in ‘N. & Q.’ relating to my dear hus- 
band, the late Edmund Lenthall Swifte. It was this :—I 
stated that his grandfather, Deane Swifte, of Castle 
Rickard, county Meath, and of Worcester, was the 
nephew of the Dean of St. Patrick’s. Not so: they were 
Cousins. 

A DesceNDANT oF THE FaMILy or Joan or Anc.—The 
following cutting from the Standard of the 14th inst. is 
worth preserving in “N. & Q.” ‘The death of M. 
Renandeau d’Arc, a descendant of the Joan of Arc 
family, is announced from Rouen. He was run over by 
a cart, and received injuries from which he expired after 
a few days’ suffering. He had long been in bad health, 
and went to Rouen to follow a special medical treat- 
ment. The fatal accident occurred in the Rue Jeanne 
d’Arc. The deceased was chief engineer to the town of 
Gien.” See 1" 8. vii. 295; and Lower's Patronymica 
Britannica, under “ Lys.” H. 8. G 


Rinerne THe Currew.—The Launceston Town Council 
has resolved to discontinue this old custom, for which 
two guineas annually used to be paid. 


RMotices to Corresponvents. 


On all communications should be written the name end 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Antiquvs.—Mr. Thoms, in his Longevity of Man, 
not assume “any limit of human life,” 
several cases where it has been 
century, as in the instance of Mr. Luning, who lived 
103 years, one month, and nine days. Mr. Thoms’s 
“Canon on Centenarianism ” was published in the Times 
of April 2, 1875, and is as follows:—“ The age of an 
individual is a fact; and, like all other facts, to be 
proved, not inferred ; to be established by evidence, not 
accepted on the mere assertion of the individual or the 
belief of his friends ; not deduced from his physical con- 
dition if living, or from his autopsy if dead ; but proved 
by the register of his birth or baptism or some other 
authentic record ; and in proportion as the age claimed 
ise xceptionally e xtrem e, ou mht the proof of it to be ex- 
ceptionably strong, clear, and irrefragable.’ 


D. Bot 


does 
and furnishes 
extended beyond the 


*** Moliére 
rl 


quel oy consultait sa 
qemeia’ 1 e auteur de La Métro 
d’aprés la tr: See “Supplén ment i la Vie de 
Moliére,” by M. Bre Juvres de Moliére, 8 vols., Lon- 
don, 1809). The old servant's name to whom Piron, the 
author of La Métro refers was Laforest. To her 

the French poet read his comic scenes, in order to judge 
of the effect they might have on the class of public to 
which she belonged. We are not aware of any similar 
tradition concerning Montaigne, whose essays would 
hardly be understood by an old servant. 


mante, 


nanie, 





A. E. D.—Tickell (1686-1740) wrote a poem on “ Ken- 
sington Gardens” :— 

‘** Each walk with robes of various dyes bespread 

Seems, from afar, a moving tulip-bed, 
Where rich brocades and glossy damasks grow 
And chintz, the rival of the showery bow.” 

S. CrowrHEr.—Sholto and Reuben Percy, Brothers of 
the Benedictine Monastery of Mount Benger, were the 
assumed names of Thomas Byerley and Joseph Clinton 
Robertson, the compilers of the Percy Anecdotes. See 
“N. & Q,” 1"58. vii. 214. 

C. H. P. esks:—* What is the best method to be 
adopted in cataloguing alargelibrary?” Prepaid letters 
will - forwarded. 

F. D.—The 3lst of December, 1799, was not the 
last Pa of the last year of the eighteenth century, but 
that day of the December of 1800 was ; the coincidence, 
therefore, does not exist. 

GERMANICUS.—See the Annals of Tacitus. 

Epmunp Tew.—Next week. 

C. H. P.—With pleasure. 

D. B.—What book-information ? 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can ‘make 1 no 9 exception. 
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‘fe 1 vol mofinns 8vo. » with Portrait, price 15s, 


vas LITERATURE of the KYMRY, a Critical 

Essay on the Language and Literature of Wales during the 
Twelfth and Two succeeding Centuries ; containing numerous Speci- 
mens of Ancient Welsh Poetry, accompanied by English Translations. 
By the late THOMAS STEPHENS. Second Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections by the Author. Edited by the Rev. D. SILVAN 
EVANS, B.D. With a Life of the Author by B. T. WILLIAMS, @.C. 

London: LONGMANS & CO. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; 
being an Examination of the Fundamental Axioms ofthe Foreigo 
School of Modern Philology, more especially as applied to the English. 
Prize Essay, by JAMES CRESSWELL CLOUGH, Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Socety, Member of the English Dialect Societv, Assistant 
at Huddersfield College, late Modern Master at Liverpool College. 
London: LONGMANS & CO. 


Lately published, in feap. 8vo. price 5a. cloth, 


RRESTORM EL, a Legend of Piers Gaveston ; the 
Patriot Priest, and other Verses. By the Author of the “ Vale 
of Lanterne,” &e. 

* Restormel * possesses two leading merits. The writer feels what 
Wordsworth and t merson have tried to impress on their readers, that 
there isa posts in things : and he embraces a good deal of reality in 
a few wor: 2 amd Queries 

* The Patriot Priest ’ is full of enthusiasm and fine feeling.” 
Academy. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Just published, 8vo. price 5¢. bound in cloth, 


YHE HISTORY of the PARISH of SED- 
BERGH, and of the SEDBERGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL from 

its Foundation. Compiled from Vriginal MSS. hitherto unpublished. 
London: LONGMANS & ATKINSON & POLLITT. 


CO. Kendal: 
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Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
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